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January— June 



AKCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS^ 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Early Bronze Implements. — In Archaeologia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 1-16 
(16 figs.), W. Greenwell describes a number of bronze daggers, knives, 
and axe-heads in his collection, which deserve record by reason of pecu- 
liarities of form, manufacture, and ornamentation. The specimens are 
from widely separated localities, including England, France, Ionia, Naxos, 
Greece, Egypt, Armenia, and Syria, nor do they belong to the same period. 

Deposits of Sacred Axes. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1903, pp. 137-141, 
Blauchet calls attention to the discovery in France and Sweden of de- 
posits of stone or bronze axes or celts. These are usually arranged in a 
circle or semicircle with the edges inward or upward, and are frequently 
covered by a slab of stone. The circular arrangement of cromlechs and 
dolmens may be compared. The axe is considered by many as the symbol 
of the solar deity or of the god of thunder, and is frequently found en- 
graved on monuments of Brittany. With this cult are to be connected 
these deposits. A similar signification of the axe is probably found in the 
Mycenaean cult. 

Early Writing in the Mediterranean Basin. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 
213-232, R. Weill discusses the question of early systems of linear writing 
in Mediterranean lands. He gives a brief history of the discoveries and 
theories of Evans and Petrie, and states the chronological ditBculties caused 
by the identification of the linear signs found at Abydos with those of 
Crete. He then considers this identification, and concludes that the simi- 
larity is only accidental. The basis of the comparison is wrong. The 
Egyptian linear signs are derived directly from native hieroglyphics. The 
Cretan signs are derived also from the earlier hieroglyphics of the island. 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Fowlek, Edltor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Maky H. Buckingham, Professor Hakry E. Burton, Professor James C. 
Egbert, Jr., Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Dr. George N. Olcott, Professor 
James M. Paton, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. In Professor 
Fowler's absence, these departments are conducted by Professor Paton. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the Journal material 
published after June 30, 1903. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 145, 146. 
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Comparisons must begin with the study of the hieroglyphic systems of 
Egypt, Crete, and Asia Minor (Hittite). Borrowing can only be assumed 
when it is known that the common signs have common phonetic values, 
and this can only be determined when both scripts can be read. The arti- 
cle contains tables of signs from Mycenaean seals, and from Cretan tablets, 
and of Egyptian linear signs and the corresponding hieroglyphics. 

Prehistoric Monuments of Malta. — In B. Patetn. It. 1902, pp. 204-233 
(2 pis.; 9 figs.), G. A. Colini reviews a recent paper by A. Mayr on the 
prehistoric monuments of Malta. He discusses the sanctuaries, — espe- 
cially the Torre dei Giganti on the island of Gozzo and Hagiar-Kim in 
Malta, — the fortifications, and artificial caves. He agrees in general with 
Mayr as to the origin and period of these remains, and calls attention to 
similar remains in other parts of the Mediterranean. 

The Cults of Olbia. — In J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 24-53 (4 cuts), G. M. 
Hirst concludes his study of the cults of Olbia and other north-Euxine 
settlements, chiefly from coins and inscriptions. He sees Ionic influence in 
the worship of Aphrodite under various titles — the rare Euploia associated 
with Poseidon, Urania, and Apaturus ; the last perhaps as a clan-goddess. 
The Tauric Artemis, like her Brauronian namesake in Attica, may be a 
survival from Mycenaean times. Trade with Athens is perhaps the origin 
of the Athena on Olbian coins. The Gorgon is very common, with the 
usual development from the hideous to the beautiful and melancholy types. 
Zeus appears as Olbius, Sober, Eleutherius, Basileus, and also Poliarches or 
Polieus, though Apollo, whose worship is treated in Part I (J.H.S. XXII, 
1902, pp. 245-267 ; see Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 230), was the recognized 
patron-god of Olbia. The river-god Borysthenes is the only local element 
in an otherwise purely Hellenic worship and civilization. 

Ancient Models of Buildings. — Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, 
coll. 88-90, contains additional notes to Benndorf's article on ancient 
models of buildings (Ibid. V, 1902, pp. 175-195 ; Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, 
p. 230). Blijmner cites some examples from Diodorus and Strabo of 
a<j>iSpv(ni, and d<^t'8pvjaa used of models of buildings. The object on the 
Cyzicene relief is interpreted by Marx as a large cake in the form of a 
circular temple, and by Bruckner as a bird-cage. There are other minor 
suggestions. 

Ancient Silver in Belgrade. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 17-32 (21 figs.), 
M. M. Vassits publishes the collection of silver vessels in the National 
Museum at Belgrade. Twenty-five pieces are described and illustrated, 
some of which from the inscriptions are connected with the cults of Epona 
and Matrona. Two of the pieces are attributed to the first century of our 
era ; the others are much later, belonging to the middle of the third cen- 
tury, except one which is shown by an inscription to belong to the early 
fourth century when Licinius was emperor. 

The History of Inlaid Jewellery. — Some points in the history of 
inlaid jewellery are discussed in Archaeologia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 237-274 
(pi.; 20 figs.), by O. M. Dalton. It is generally agi-eed that this style of 
ornament was introduced to the Teutonic tribes by the Goths, who became 
acquainted with it in southern Russia during the third and fourth centuries 
of our era. Two types are distinguished. In one (cloisonne-inlay) the 
slices of stone or paste are inserted in contiguous cells; this variety is most 
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frequent in Teutonic graves. In the other {plate-inlay) the gold surface is 
pierced with lioles, forming a simple design, in which the stones are set, 
supported by a second plate of gold at the back. The paper discusses the 
source whence this art came to southern Russia. It is maintained that the 
art originated in Egypt and passed through Assyria, where we know it only 
through gilt inlaid ivories from Nimrud, to Persia, where it is represented 
by a gold armlet found on the Oxus, now in the British Museum. From 
Persia it passed through Bactria to the tribes north of the Oxus, whence it 
travelled to the Don across the Obi and Ural Mountains. This course, how- 
ever, can only be shown for the cloisonne-inlay. Plate-inlaying seems to 
have become popular in Iran later, and, though found in Afghanistan, is 
very rare in Siberia, and never seems to have made much headway north of 
Persia. The link with the barbaric examples of western Europe is fur- 
nished by the treasure of Petrossa, which certainly was brought into Rou- 
mania from southern Russia. Both varieties therefore met in southern 
Russia in the early centuries of our era, and the Goths were merely adapters 
and carriers of a style which originated in another continent. The Roman 
and Byzantine examples of this style may well have been derived directly 
from southern Russia or from Persia. 

The Seal of Solomon. — The Museum at Constantinople contains an 
engraved gem bearing the inscription in characters of the late Empire, 
2oA.(0(U,<<)r enre <^v{X)a4i ; the latter word is probably for ipvXaiai. This is 
only one of many witnesses to the important part played by Solomon in 
Greek magic in Roman and Byzantine times. The subject is treated at 
some length by P. Perdrizet in R. Et. Gr. XVI, 1903, pp. 42-61 (9 cuts). 
In addition to the gem he cites other phylacteries bearing this name as part 
of the charm, and also describes six types of phylacteries in metal or red 
hematite, on which Solomon on horseback transfixes with his lance a pros- 
trate she-devil, while the reverse shows often the evil eye (cj>06voi) attacked 
by various animals. This transformation of Solomon into the type of a St. 
George is probably due to pagan influence, especially that of the Thracian 
horseman as protecting hero. In some cases Solomon is helped by an 
angel Araaf, Arlaf or Archaf, who is perhaps derived fiom Asaph, who 
plays a part in Arab legend. The article contains additional examples of 
the evil eye attacked by beasts already discussed by Otto John. The phrase 
<T<^payts SoAw/xwos is discussed, and it is claimed that there is no trace of 
gnosticism in it. The great mass of the amulets owe their origin to Egypt, 
where the belief in Solomon as a magician, derived from Jews, has devel- 
oped, as is shown by the prophylactic animals on these talismans. 

Orientals in Europe in the Middle Ages. — In view of the increasing 
interest in the subject of Oriental influence upon European art, the study of 
L. Brisfiier in Byz. Z. 1903, pp. 1-39, on the Colonies of Orientals in west- 
ern Europe at the beginning of the Middle Ages, is of unusual importance. 
He traces from documentary sources the settlement of Orientals in Italy, 
Gaul, Germany, and Great Britain, and considers also the importation of 
Oriental objects of art and religious institutions. The period to which he 
confines his attention extends from the fifth to the eighth centuries. 

Saracenic Enamelled Glass. — In Archaeologia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 217- 
226 (pi.; 7 figs.), C. H. Read publishes a Saracenic goblet of enamelled 
glass, now in the British Museum, and said to have been found near Aleppo. 
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It has been maintained that these glasses as well as the so-called Arab 
mosque lamps were of Venetian make. The writer argues that there is 
good evidence for a flourishing glass industry in Syria as early as the thir- 
teenth century ; that these glasses were the product of this native art, 
which was probably derived from Persia, if not actually carried on by Per- 
sians. A comparison with undoubtedly Venetian glasses shows that similar 
work was produced in Europe at about the same time. Certain technical dif- 
ferences, however, serve to distinguish the Syrian from tlie Venetian product. 

Turkish Maps of the Aegean. — In Athen. Mitth. XXVII, 1902, pp. 
417-430 (pi.; cut), R. Herzog publishes an account of a Turkish descrip- 
tion of the Aegean Sea in 1520. The work is by the Turkish corsair, Piri 
Reis, who was so convinced of the importance of maps for tlie conquest of 
foreign countries, and of the inadequacy of the existing Turkish works, 
that he prepared a series of charts covering the Mediterranean, and espe- 
cially the Aegean Sea, with descriptive text. The work contains 130 
sections, each with a map, and was much copied and used in Turkey. The 
maps were made originally from tracings of Venetian charts, since lost, 
which are far superior to those in the manuscripts of Buondelmonte. The 
text is chiefly practical, giving anchorages, reefs, springs, forts, but including 
notices of ruins, which also appear on the maps. Manuscripts are in Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Bologna, and the Vatican, as well as several in Constanti- 
nople. So far as compared the differences in the text do not indicate any 
revisions of the original. Herzog gives a translation of the description of 
Attica and reproductions of the maps in the Berlin and Dresden codices, 
and expresses the hope that the entire work may be published. He has 
found it of value for the islands, and Wiegand for the coast about Priene 
and Miletus. 

Bronzes in Constantinople. — R. Arch. I. 1903, pp. 422-42.5, contains 
notes by P. Perdrizkt on sundry details in Joiibin's Catalogue sommaire des 
bronzes et bijoux du Mune'e Imperial Olloman, Constantinople, 1898. They are 
the result of a recent visit to the museum. 

Monuments of Cambodge. — The fourth volume of the publications of 
the ficole fran<;aise d'extrenie-orient is Inventaire Descriplif des Monuments 
du Cambodge by E. Lumet de La.ionquiere (Paris, 1902, E. Leroux, cv, 
430 pp.; 196 figs. ; large 8vo). The Introduction contains a general discus- 
sion of the monuments with reference to their character, as temples, dwell- 
ings, bridges, reservoirs, etc., their construction, ornamentation, sculptures, 
and inscriptions. The rest of the book is a minute inventory of the monu- 
ments and inscriptions according to their geographical situation. The author 
states that the inventory of monuments, properly so called, contains 290 
numbers, while there are 111 inscriptions or groups of inscriptions, of which 
thirty-six are new. The monuments begin about the sixth century of our 
era, reach their highest artistic merit in the eighth, and are decadent in the 
eleventh. 

Coloring Museum Casts. — The Art Director of the Bremen Museum 
has astonished his fellow-citizens by coloring and painting the collection of 
casts in imitation of the marble or bronze of the originals. The result has 
been greatly to enhance the interest of the collection and to relieve the 
monotony of long lines of white plaster figui'es. (American Architect, No. 
1407, p. 88.) 
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Early Remains in Arizona. — A series of articles on ' Antiquities of 
the United States ' is to be published in Records^ of the. Past. The first, by 
Henry Mason Baum, appears in II, 1903, pp. 164-173 (18 cuts). It treats 
of the ruins in the De Chelly, del Muerto, and Monument canyons in north- 
eastern Arizona. These consist of (1) Cliff ruins, varying in size from a 
single room on some ledge to great buildings in deep caves containing from 
twenty-five to seventy-five rooms, and (2) Pueblo ruins on the canyon bot- 
toms near the walls. The two classes of dwellings are of the same mate- 
rial, and the stone implements, pottery, fabrics, and human remains are 
the same, so that there seems no evidence for any change of race. When 
this prehistoric population lived and how it disappeared are unknown. 
There is no evidence that it was in any way connected with the Navajo 
Indians, who now inhabit this region. 

EGYPT 

Egyptian Inscriptions from the Sinaitic Peninsula. — Among the 
inscriptions at the turquoise mines in Wady Magharah, in the Sinaitic 
peninsula, occurs twice the cartouche containing the Horus name of Mer- 
sekha, one of the kings whose name is frequently found in the early tombs 
at Abydos. This shows that the unity of Egypt was a fact at the time of 
the Thinite kings, for unless they were masters of the north of Egypt, they 
could not have extended their power east of the isthmus. This is confirmed 
by the discovery of tombs of this period at Sakkarah containing objects with 
the names of the kings of Abydos. (R. Weill, in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1903, 
pp. 180-162.) 

Ancient Portraits. — T. Graf has reported to the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna that in his collection of ancient portraits, among those 
from Kerke in central Egypt, he has identified the following: No. 4, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; No. 5, Ptolemy Soter; No. 12, Queen Cleopatra; 
No. 15, Queen Berenice ; No. 22, Ptolemy Philometor ; No. 26, Ptolemy 
Euergetes; No. 28, Perseus of Macedon; No. 43, Queen Cleopatra Try- 
phaena ; No. 81, Queen Arsinoe. No. 28 must have been executed in 
Greece, and the others must be by distinguished artists, as only such would 
have been permitted to paint the roval family from life. (Sitzb. Anth. Ges. 
XXXII, 1902, p. 65.) 

Recent Publications of Papyri. — In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
V, 1903, pp. 1.39-190, P. JouGUET begins the publication of a 'Chronique 
des Papyrus,' containing an account of works which have appeared in the 
first half of 1902, with special reference to texts published for the first time. 
The articles are classified as follows: (1) Excavations and Discoveries in 
1902; (2) Collections; (3) Literary Papyri ; (4) Documents for the History 
of Greek and Roman Egypt ; (5) Geography and Topography ; (6) Institu- 
tions ; (7) Palaeography and Bibliography ; (8) Grammar ; (9) Proper 
Names ; (10) Prosopographia ; (11) Metrology ; (12) Calendar. 

BABYLONIA 

The German Excavations at Babylon. — A series of articles describing 
these excavations is in course of publication in Records of the Past, II, 1903, 
pp. 3-15, 144-151, 185-189 (pi.; 6 cuts). Tlw articles can contain a full 
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account of the preliminaries and a condensed account of the campaign until 
January, 1900. They are abridged from the official reports of the Deutsche 
Orient Gesellschaft. 

The American Excavations at Nippur. — These excavations are de- 
scribed in three articles in Records of the Past, II, 1903. In the first (pp. 
35-46 ; 2 pis. ; 9 cuts) the Rev. John P. Peters gives briefly the history of 
the explorations and the results attained in 1889 and 1890. In the second 
(pp. 47-62; pi.; 12 cuts), A. T. Clay states the results of the later excava- 
tions, as described by Hilprecht in his Explorations in Bible Lands (Phila- 
delphia, 1903). The third article (pp. 99-118; pi.; 1.5 cuts) is a discussion 
of the architecture by C. S. Fisheu, architect of the last expedition. He 
describes the Parthian Fortress, the little Parthian Palace, the Temple of 
Bel, with special reference to the Ziggurrat, the Temple Library, and the 
City Wall and Gate. In the latter a part of the wall was found to be due 
to Naram-Sin (3750 B.C.), whose work had been partly used and partly 
removed by Ur-Gur (3000 b.c.) in his reconstruction. 

The Code of Hammurabi. — iiecorrfs of the Past, II, 1903, pp. 67-90 
(7 pis.), contains a translation of these laws prepared from the German of 
H. Winckler by H. O. Sommer and W. ¥^. Ambrose. The plates include a 
facsitnile of the cuneiform text. 

The Seal of Gudea. — C. R. Acad. Insc. 1003, p. 37, contains a summary 
of a paper by Heuzey on the seal of Gudea, which is known from some clay 
impressions. It shows the king worshipping a seated divinity, holding two 
magic vases, which pour streams of water. This is probably fia, as god of 
moisture. The cartouche of the king is supported by a winged quadruped 
with a serpent's head, wearing the horned tiara "of the Chaldean divinities, 
and very like the fantastic dragons represented on Gudea's stone libation 
goblet. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Hills of Jerusalem. — In Z. D. Pal. V. XXV, 1902, pp. 178-194, 
G. Gatt defends his view as to the interpretation of the description by 
Josephus (B. ,/. V. 4, 1) of the hills of Jerusalem. The " hill of the upper 
city " is the entii-e western hill, including Calvary, fi'om Psephinus to Siloah ; 
the " lower hill " is the eastern hill from St. Stephen's to Siloah, including 
Bezetha, Moriah, and Ophel. The Tyropoeon valley is the modern Wad, 
from the Damascus Gate to Siloah. The "hill of the upper market" and 
Akra are not the same as these two hills. The former is the southern part 
of tlie western hill; the latter is the continuation of Mt. Calvary. Josephus 
distinguishes two collective hills and four special hills, and his description 
consists of a general and a special part. His obscurity is due to his combin- 
ing these two descriptions, and passing repeatedly from one to the other 
without clear indication of the change. 

The Site of Emmaus. — There was published in Jerusalem in 1902, 
Deux Questions d'Arche'oloyie Paleslinienne : I. ' L'Eglise d'Amwas I'Emmaus- 
Nicopolis ' ; II. ' L'Eglise de Qoubeibeh I'Emmaus de S. Luc. Par le P. Bar- 
nabe O. F. M. Missionaire Apostolique.' The work is of great importance 
for the Emmaus question. Barnabe publishes the first exact plan of the 
ruins of Amwas, and reaches the conclusion that the original building was 
not a Basilica with three aisles, but a Roman bath. He holds also that the 
original chuch at Qoubeibeh was not built by the Crusaders, but in the sixth 
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century, and in part with material taken from a Roman temple. (I. Ben- 
ziNGER, Z. D. Pal. V. XXV, 1902, pp. 195-203, 4 cuts.) 

An Inscription from Mt. Hermon. — In the Hall of Inscriptions in the 
British Museum may be seen a stone pillar recently presented by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. The pillar was found in 1870, by Sir Charles War- 
ren, beside the ruins of a temple on the summit of Mt. Hermon, and has 
since then been in the possession of the Fund. It bears a late Greek inscrip- 
tion (fourth to fifth century a.d.), warning "hence, by order of the god, 
those who do not take the oath " : Kara KeAewcriv 6tov fieyLHTOv \_Kal ayiov^ ov 
ofivvoyrei ivrevOev. The words in brackets are the reading of M. Clermont 
Ganneau in the last (April) number of the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Fund. The god would be Baal-Hermon, mentioned in Judges iii. 3 and 
1 Chron. V. 23. M. Ganneau rejects the negative before d/Avuoi/res ; but apart 
from the evidence of the stone itself, the formula as to non-jurors, if we may 
use that term, is familiar in the inscription of Andania, imposing fines on 
those who do not take the oath, and excluding them from the sacrifices and 
mysteries (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr.^ 653). On the analogy of that 
inscription, those who did not take the oath on Mt. Hermon were warned 
off from the shrine of the god. {Allien. May 9, 1903.) 

Notes on Syrian Mythology. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 124-148, 
347-382 (18 cuts), R, Dussaud publishes 'Notes de Mythologie Syrienne.' 
These articles are a detailed discussion of the symbols and images of the 
solar deity. § 1 discusses the winged disk and the disk and crescent. Under 
the Egyptian occupation the local gods became solar, and the god received the 
winged disk flanked by the uraeus serpents, while the goddess was given 
the disk between the horns of Isis-Hathor, but modified into the disk and 
crescent. This also became the symbol of Astarte, i.e. the planet Venus, as 
combining the symbol of sun and moon, for Venus as morning and evening 
star precedes both sun and moon. § 2 treats of Azizos and Monimos as 
■n-apeSpot of the solar god. These are identified with Phosphorus and Hes- 
perus, and developed from the Sabaean god 'Athtar, the masculine form of 
Achtoret- Astarte. In § 3 the eagle as a symbol of the solar deity is attributed 
to the identification of the local god with Zeus, and the consequent adoption 
of the Greek type in art and the Greek emblem. § 4 discusses Helios 
Fsychopompos. This conception is due to the later syncretism, which is 
best shown in Julian's oration on the Sun, where the deity appears as 
accompanying the soul in its return to heaven. § 5 is devoted to Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the great solar god of Baalbek. The extant monuments 
are described, classified, and interpreted. The type of this god is not of 
Egyptian origin, as Macrobius says, but is derived from Hadad-RammSn, 
who seems to have been brought into Syria by the Aramaeans and identified 
with many local divinities. § 6 briefly mentions the quadi-iga and the solar 
chariot. § 7 treats of the solar deity as a horseman. § 8 discusses the 
solar deities of Palmyra. These are two in number, Malakbel = Chamach = 
Sol, and Bel, or Zeus BijXos. The former is associated with a lunar god, 
Aglibol, and with the goddess Allat, identified now with Astarte, and again 
with Athena. An altar in Rome, dedicated to Malakbel as Sol .lanctisximus, 
is described and interpreted as throwing much light on the myth of this god. 
The two deities of Palmyra were of the same nature, and their attributes in 
consequence are easily confused. 
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Portraits of Antiochus Epipbanes. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 343-348 
(pi.), J. SiEVKKiNG seeks to identify the person represented on two gold 
rings in the Louvre, first published by Fuitw'angler (GriecJdsche Gemmen, 
pi. xxxi, 25, 26). The latter thought they represented a Ptolemy, unknown 
to numisraaties, since in one the king wore the double crown of Egypt. 
The features, however, are not those of the Ptolemaic house, but rather 
recall a Seleucid. The closest analogy is on coins of Camnisciros, probably 
the king of a principality subject to Syria. The portrait is therefore prob- 
ably that of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, who in 171-170 B.C. conquered 
Egypt, and was crowned at Memphis. His own coins cannot be cited 
against this view, for they do not agree among themselves and belong to a 
period of marked decline in the Seleucid coinage. 

The Second Legion at Sidon. — In Rhein. Mus. LVIII, 1903, pp. 476- 
480, E. RiTTERLiNG discusses the inscription from Sidon, C.I.L. Ill, 151, 
comparing C.I.L. Ill, 6603, 6598 ; V, 8272. The soldiers in the legion were 
enrolled in the century according to the consular year in which they entered 
the service. According to the Sidon inscription Julius Fabianus entered 
the army in 96 a.d., and died while serving in legio II Traiana fortis in 118 
A.D. Therefore at that time the legion or a detachment was serving out- 
side of its usual station, Egypt, probably because of the Jewish revolt. The 
early history of the legion is reconstructed. It seems ia have been raised 
about 100 A.D. for service in the Dacian wars, where it gained the surname 
fortin, and before 109 a.d. it was transferred from lower Moesia to Egypt. 

The Era of Eleutberopolis. — It has long been thought that under 
Septimius Severus, the city Baitogabra received the name Eleutheropolis, 
and began to reckon an era. The date has usually been placed between 202 
and 208 a.d. Coins of Elagabalus and Macrinus show that the name Lucia 
Septimia Severa Eleutheropolis must have been granted in the year 199-200 
a.d. An inscription from Jerusalem dated in Indiction 5, year 448 of this 
era, would fall in 647 a.d. It seems, however, impossible that in the time of 
Severus any city could have assumed the name Eleutheropolis, and the 
inscription from Jerusalem looks more like a document of the fifth century. 
It seems likely that the era of Eleutheropolis is not yet determined, but it 
must fall in a year before or after 4 a.d., which is a multiple of fifteen. A 
new inscription from Beersaba, which cannot be earlier than the middle of 
the fourth century, is dated in 344 of the era, Indiction 6. Probably there- 
fore the era was reckoned from a date later than 4 a.d. (W. Kubitschek, 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pp. 50-54; 3 figs.; and Beiblatt, coll. 91-92.) 

Sites in Northern Syria. — In the Century Magazine, LXVI, 1903, pp. 
217-227 (11 cuts), Howard Crosby Butler describes and illustrates some 
of the sites visited by the American expedition to northern central Syria. 
The account is popular, and does not profess to add anything to the scien- 
tific notes already published. (See Am. J. Arch. IV, 1900, pp. 415-440.) 

ASIA MINOR 

Hittite Remains at Hilar. — In Records of the Past II, 1903, pp. 131-140 
(19 figs.), Ellsworth Huntington describes the Hittite ruins at Hilar, as 
seen by him in 1901. The situation of Hilar, between Harput and Diabekir, 
on the great road from Mesopotamia to eastern Asia Minor, and the pres- 
ence of Khaldi and Hittite characteristics in the sculpture are both of 
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importance. The remains consist of rockKiut tombs, steps, and platforms, 
which suggest Khaldi influence, and panels with carvings which show a 
Hittite origin. The place must have been strongly fortified, for it was situ- 
ated at a strategic point near the junction of the empires of the Assyrians, 
Ilittites, and Khaldis. 

Sendchirli. — Tlie work of 1902 in the German excavations at Sendchirli 
in northern Syria was reported to the Anthropological Society on October 
15, 1902. Besides the three buildings already known, two large paved courts 
were found and two buildings with entrance-halls, megarons, bathrooms, etc. 
AVhether they are palaces or temples cannot yet be determined, but they 
have the same peculiar wide and shallow rooms as the earlier found build- 
ings. They are probably those referred to in an inscription as restored by 
Barrekub in the eighth century B.C. The whole complex of buildings seems 
to have remained undisturbed by later building operations since that time 
until a great conflagration destroyed it but hardened and helped to preserve 
the brick walls. The eastern parts of the hill are not yet explored, nor the 
lower strata of the portion already excavated. (F. von Luschan, Arch. 
Anz. 1903, pp. 46-52.) 

Seleucid Portraits from Alexandria Troas. — In J.H.S. XXIII, 
1903, pp. 92-116 (2 pis.), G. Macdonald publishes as an example of the 
method needed in working out certain numismatic problems, an intensive 
study of a limited class of unidentified portrait coins marked ANTIOXOY 
BASIAEQ5. He assigns them to Antiochus II and to his son Antiochus 
Hierax and to the mint of Alexandria Troas. 

The Topography of the Troad. —Athen. Milth. XXVII, 1903, pp. 239-252 
(map ; cut), contains a discussion on certain sites near Troy by F. Calvert 
and H. Thiersch. The former places the harbor of Ilium, not on the strand 
between Cape Sigeum and Cape Rhoeteum nor at Intepe-asmak, but farther 
east at Tavolia, where Schliemann and others place Rhoeteum. This he 
places at Palaeokastro, Schliemann's Ophrynium. The latter is transferred 
to the northeast, to It-gelmez, where are ancient remains. These views are 
criticised by Thiei-sch, who defends the old view as to the harbor, which he 
places at Intepe-asmak, and Rhoeteum. The situation of Ophrynium is not 
definitely settled. The older town and the grave and grove of Hector must 
have been near Troy, and the \iix.vr) TrreXcols can only be the swamp near 
Halil-eli. The later Greek settlement may well have occupied another site, 
and yet kept possession of the ancient shrine. 

The Worship of Dionysus Cathegemon in Fergamon. — In the wor- 
ship of the rulers of the Graeco-Roman antiquity there appears a strong 
personal element through which the ruler identifies himself with different 
gods. Besides this, however, is a public worship based upon a dogma as to 
the descent of the royal house from a definite divinity, who is called 6 apxq- 
■yos TOW ycVovs. The Ptolemies traced their lineage through Heracles and 
l)ionysus to Zeus; the Seleucidae claimed descent from Apollo. In Athen. 
Milth. XXVII, 1903, pp. 161-188, H. v. Prott shows that at Pergamum the 
chosen divinity was Dionysus Cathegemon. Two oracles designated Attalus 
I as " son of the bull," i.e. the horned Dionysus, and the Pergamene inscrip- 
tions, especially I, 248, show the close connection of the royal family with 
the cult of Dionysus Cathegemon. This conclusion is confirmed by an 
examination of the decrees of the Dionysiac artists of Teos in honor of 
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Craton. The Attalistae here mentioned, and the buildings bequeathed 
them, belong in Pergamnm, and refer to the royal cult to which they were 
devoted. The theatre terrace is the seat of this cult in Pergamum. It may 
have been planned by Attains I, but it was carried out by Eumenes. The 
temple of Dionysus Cathegemon is certainly the " Ionic temple " on the 
terrace, and the Attaleum must be identified with the " Nischenbau." The 
temple was later burned, but was restored in Roman times, probably under 
Tiajan, and afterwards dedicated to Caracalla. The cult of Dionysus and the 
royal family must have died out .soon after the fall of the monarchy, but 
it revived under the empire, and the title i/cos Aidi/ucros is borne by Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus in the inscriptions of ij Upa (ruvoSos tuiv mro t^s 
olKov/jLevrji irepl tov Aiovvarov koI AuTO/cparopa ■ ■ - Kawrapa 2c^ao"Tov vtov 
Atdi'uoroi' Texi''T<<)i', which seems to have been founded under Trajan. That 
the cult was mystic is shown by the presence of j8aK;(ot under the kings and 
jSovKoXoi under the ernpeiors. This choice of Dionysus by the Attalidae 
is obviously due to their rivalry with the Ptolemies the i/e'ot Aiovvaoi and 
'Ocripas- In a note (pp. 265-266), attention is called to the fact that the 
cult of divus Augustus and dea Roma, with the background of Troy and the 
Venus Genetrix, is the Roman reaction against the idea of Alexander. This 
idea, however, survived in the East, and was revived under the more Hellen- 
istic and cosuiopolitan rule of Trajan and Hadrian. It is noteworthy that at 
this time there was a revival of interest in the history of Alexander. 

The Nike of Niceratus. — At the November (1902) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, A. Conze, reporting on the work at Perga- 
mum, showed an armored torso found there with an inscribed base and a 
column-pedestal. Though genuinely antique, he thinks they were set up 
together in the place where they were found, in late Byzantine times, and 
that they may be the original of a fanciful drawing ascribed to Cyriac of 
Ancona which has been made the basis of still more fanciful deduction as 
to Nike and the terrestrial globe in the Pergamene period. If this is so, 
the Nike of Niceratus in Roscher's Lexicon is a pure fiction. (^Arch. Anz. 
1902, pp. 162-164; cuts.) 

The OfBce of Oenoposiarch. — The office of olvoTro(ndp)(ri's is known 
from two Bithynian inscriptions (B.C.H. XXIV, pp. 386, 407), and is prob- 
ably found in an inscription from Nicomedia {Izvestja russ. arch. insl. 
Konstant. II, 130), where the impossible hrj]p.o(Tia.p-)(rfS has been restored. 
Another Bithynian inscription {I.e. II, 112) has the word olvoirocnov in the 
vulgar form oIvottwiv. (J. Zingerle, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, p. 122.) 

Notes on the Ancient Geography of Asia Minor. — In Revue des 
jSiudes Anciennes, V, 1903. pp. 1-14, G. Radet discusses certain points in 
the ancient geography of Asia Minor. (1) According to Diodorus (XVII, 
28, 1-.5), during his march through Lycia in 334-333 B.C., Alexander captured 
the strong fortress of the Marmorians. They are not mentioned elsewhere, 
but this seems the same event as the capture of a Pisidian fort, which had 
greatly annoyed the inhabitants of Phaselis, recorded by Arrian (I, 24, 5-6). 
This was seen by Spratt and Schonborn, but has been overlooked by later 
writers. The site of this citadel can only be the ruins above Saradjik. 
Those at Ghederler and Tchandyr, which have been suggested, do not cor- 
respond with the indications in the texts. (2) Notes from Haussoullier and 
Cumont on the inscriptions from the plain of the Cayster {Revue des litudes 
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Anciennes, IV, 1902, pp. 258-286 ; cf. Ani. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 107) lead to 
a discussion of the sites of Dioshieron and Bonita. The former is usually 
placed at Birghe, though Cumont, in view of inscription 15, suggests Adi- 
gunie. Possibly the town was moved to Birghe (Pyrgion) during the late 
empire. Inscription 2, as amended by HaussouUier (fiov B<ovaTS>v for Mou- 
jiiavuTiov), shows the location of Bonita mentioned in the lives of St. Theo- 
dore Studites and St. Nicholas Studites. It corresponds to Kutchuk-Katefkhes 
or Belevi, near the crossing of the road from Smyrna to Tralles and that 
from Ephesus to Sardis. 

An Error of Ptolemy. — Ptolemy (V, 4) includes in the Province of 
Galatia the coast of the Black Sea, including Abonotichus, Sinope, and 
Amisus. These cities belonged to Bithynia Poiitus in the time of Trajan, 
but some have supposed that they were later transferred. The inscriptions, 
however, show that the cities still formed part of the kowov TIovtov, and 
Lucian {Alex. 57) shows that about 167 a.d. Abonotichus was still under 
the governor of Bithynia. The cities never formed part of Galatia. Ptolemy's 
error is probably due to a combination of different data. He knew Paphla- 
gonia was included in Galatia, and he gave to this district the extension 
indicated in his geographical sources. (F. Cumont, R. Et. Gr. XVI, 1903, 
pp. 25-27.) 

GREECE 
ARCHITBCTURB 

The Palace at Cnossus. — In the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, X, 1903, pp. 97-106 (plan; cut), A. J. Evans gives ' A Bird's-eye 
View of the Minoan Palace of Knossos, Crete.' He points out especially 
that it is built around a square court, with four main entrances, of which 
the chief seems to have been at the west. The resemblance to the palace 
at Phaestos is noticeable. Both have an elaborate plan, but the main lines 
are rectangular, and there is no provision for fortifications. The central 
court with its four approaches is similar to the Roman camp and its proto- 
type in the Terramare of the Po Valley. There is, however, no trace of a 
templum at the point of intersection, and the principal halls are not at the 
centre, but on the sides of the court. The main part of the palace is con- 
temporary with the fifteenth dynasty of Egypt (eighteenth century B.C.), 
but the earlier palace goes back to the third millennium and the thirteenth 
dynasty, while an earlier occupation is of the fourth millennium, and the 
neolithic settlement is earlier yet. Ibid. pp. 107-131 (2 pis. in color; 
81 figs.) Theodore Fyfe discusses the painted plaster decoration of the 
palace. He treats only of decorative forms, as distinguished from paintings 
of the human figure and natural objects. These forms are divided into 
large-scale and small-scale, the latter forming merely the frame for " pic- 
ture " frescoes. In some cases these illustrate architectural forms and fur- 
nish hints for the restoration of the palace itself. The article discusses the 
treatment of the material as shown by the remains in situ. All plaster seems 
to have been finished in color, but it is uncertain whether the gypsum slabs 
were pa,inted, though it is probable that other stone work was colored. As 
to the ornament in detail, the earliest palace fresco shows forms analogous to 
late Kamares ware. The following points are considered at length : Moulded 
work, various spiral forms, the rosette, the " triglyph " motive, which seems 
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to have been used to ornament places where the structure required strength, 
and various smaller motives, such as dentils, fish-scales, and lozenges. 

In Jb. Alt. Oes. L. P. XI, 1903, pp. 385-407 (2 pis. ; 12 cuts), K. Tittel 
describes the palace, partly on the basis of the article by Evans in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens, VII, pp. 1-120 (Am. J. Arch. VI, 
1902, pp. 357-359), and partly from personal observation during a visit with 
Dorpfeld in 1902. His account is interesting, but contains little that is 
new. 

The Date of the Earlier Parthenon. — Athen. Milth. XXVII, 1902, 
pp. 379-416 (2 pis. ; 6 figs.), contains a discussion by W. Dorpfeld of the 
date of the older Parthenon. After a brief history of earlier views and cor- 
rection of some details in his previous article (Athen. Mitth. 1892, pp. 158 ff.), 
the author proceeds to a minute examination of the stratification and sup- 
porting walls between the foundations of tlie Parthenon and the southern 
wall of the Acropolis. Four periods are thus distinguished, marked by 
different plans, while the two earlier certainly precede the erection of the 
Cimonian wall. Furthermore, the steps and marble column drums of the 
earlier building show plain traces of fire, such as appear on the other pre- 
Persian buildings. Differences in the building materials show that even in 
this earlier building there was a change of plan, and probably an interrup- 
tion of work. In the light of these investigations, the history of the build- 
ing is thus reconstructed. After Pisistratus had completed the old temple 
of Athena by adding the peripteros, a new and larger temple was begun 
under Cleisthenes near the end of the sixth century. It was to be of poros, 
and the foundations and a large terrace were completed before the battle of 
Marathon. After the victory it was decided to widen the terrace and com- 
plete the temple in marble. Only the lower courses of the walls and the 
lowest drums of the columns were in place when the Persians captured the 
Acropolis and burned the sanctuaries. The burning of the scaffolding 
about the unfinished building accounts for the marks of fire on the stones. 
After Plataea, the old temple was hastily lepaired ■without its colonnade, 
but work on the new temple was not resumed under Themistocles or Cimon, 
when building was chiefly confined to fortifying Acropolis, city, and harbor. 
At this time the burned drums and blocks of both temples were built into 
the north wall as a memorial of the crime of the Persians. Not until the 
middle of the century, under Pericles, was a general rebuilding of the ruined 
shrines begun, and an extensive plan for the reconstruction of the Acropolis 
adopted. Dorpfeld maintains that Parthenon, Nike Temple, Propylaea, and 
Erechtheum all belong to the original plan, and that there is reason to 
believe that the latter was begun as soon as the Parthenon was completed. 
A discussion of this point and others connected with the old Hecatompedon 
is promised in the future. 

The Construction of the Ionic Volute. — In the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, X, 1903, pp. 21-30 (11 figs.), F. C. Penrose 
discusses the 'Origin and Construction of the Ionic Volute.' This decora- 
tive curve is of Greek origin, and the method described in the paper enables 
the exact figure of any true Greek example to be reproduced. The spiral in 
which every convolution extends from the centre by equal intervals is found 
in Mycenaean decorations, and may be formed mathematically by unwind- 
ing a string from a cylinder. This " involute of the circle " is monotonous 
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in comparison with the spiral of the nautilus or ammonite. The expanding 
spiral may be produced by unwinding a string from a helix made on the 
involute of the circle. This involute of the helix coincides perfectly with 
Greek volutes, as at Ephesus, Priene, and the Mausoleum. The Athenians 
substituted in the outer convolution a tangential circle, of which the meas- 
ure is equal to the distance required to complete the design. The mathe- 
matical construction of these curves is shown, and a mechanical device, by 
means of wooden cones, described for drawing the volutes in a continuous 
curve, rather than by a succession of points. 

The Abaton at Bpidaurus. — In Athen. Mitth. XXVII, 1902, pp. 288-293, 
I. H. HoLWEKDA discusses the Abaton at Epidaurus. ' This is not the long 
hall north of the temple, and the arguments used by Cavvadias in support 
of this identification really make against his view. The Abaton was prob- 
ably the large quadrangular building near the east front of the temple, 
which Cavvadias considers the house of the priests. The indications that 
in this enclosure was the earliest shrine are in favor of the transformation 
into the sacred Abaton when the temple was built, in the fourth century b.c. 

The Temple of Helios at Athens. — In Athens there was a priest and 
priestess of Helios, and therefore also a temple. It is probable that the 
calendar-frieze on the Byzantine church of the Panagia Gorgopiko comes 
from this temple. If so, it is probable that other remains of its decorations 
have been built into the same church. (E. Maass, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 
1903, Beiblatt, coll. 83-84.) 

SCULPTURE 

Harmodius and Aristogiton. — At the January meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, Corssen discussed the statues of the Tyrannicides at 
Athens, upholding Thiicydides's account of the murder against the criticism 
of Aristotle, on the evidence of vase-paintings, the Parthenon frieze, etc. 
The scholium, iv fivprov /cXaSt k.t.X., had been wrongly interpreted in 
antiquity, and really meant, " Even at the sacrifice I will go armed (for 
protection)." Only certain chosen old men carried branches at the Panar 
thenaea. Studniczka's attribution of the female statue on the Acropolis 
to Antenor he thinks not proved and not probable. The group was later, 
erected at a time of democratic exultation, probably in 487 B.C. (^Arch. Am. 
1903, p. 41.) 

The Pediment Sculptures of the Temple at Delphi. — In B.C.H. 
XXV, 1901, pp. 457-51.5 (10 pis. ; 6 cuts) T. Homolle publishes the first arti- 
cle on the pediment sculptures of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. These frag- 
ments were found in a somewhat narrow space, which wasfiUed up in the fourth 
century, when the earthquake and fall of rocks from the mountain led to the 
building of a new terrace in preference to clearing away the debris. The space 
within which these fragments were found seems to have been the ancient 
precinct of Neoptolemus. The statues fall into two groups, those in marble 
and those in poros : and again are partly of animals and partly of human be- 
ings. The marble fragments belong to two groups, a Hon attacking a deer, and 
a lion attacking a bull, three horses, two female figures of the type of those 
on the Acropolis, and a nude male. Symmetry and other details, fully dis- 
cussed, show that originally the pediment contained the two animal groups, 
four women, two bigae, and two men, as grooms. The lacunae are at the ex- 
treme corners and in the centre. The subject seems to be the strife of two 
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heroes, behind whom were the empty chariots with the attendants, and farther 
away two women on each side as spectators, then the groups of animals. In 
the centre would be the figure of a divinity as arbiter. Probably the scene 
represents the strife of Heracles and Apollo for the tripod. Another marble 
fragment of a Nike seems to be one of the acroteria. The sculptures must 
belong to the marble east front of the temple of the Alcnieonidae, and their 
style is that of the end of the sixth century. To the same period belong the 
poros fragments, which, however, are in high relief, and in many cases still 
attached to the tympanum. These include a torso of Athena in battle with 
a fallen adversary, Enceladus, several fragments of horses, a male figure 
draped and wearing the skin of some animal, part of the body of an animal, 
probably feline. Symmetry seems to show that the corners of the pediment 
were occupied by two groups ; on the left Athena and Enceladus, behind the 
goddess her biga and an attendant, and in the corner an animal assisting 
her; on the right probably Dionysus, assisted by a lion, also with the empty 
biga, which was attended by the draped male figure. The central group, 
which is not preserved, must have consisted of Zeus and his opponent. All 
these sculptures must be dated between 520 and 490 B.C. and probably 
between 515 and 500 B.C. They show the influence of the friezes and pedi- 
ments of the Treasury of Cnidos, and also of the contemporary Attic art. 
That they belonged to the pediments of the temple of Apollo is at least 
probable. The literary evidence will be examined in a later article. 

The Sculptures from Anticythera (Cerigotto). — 'E<^. 'Ap)(., 1902, coll. 
145-172 (11 pis.; 8 supplementary pis.; 19 cuts), contains a summary 
account of the objects recovered at Anticythera. The brief historical intro- 
duction shows that the work lasted from November, 1900, until Septembei-, 
1901, with the exception of a month at Easter. The weather, however, 
permitted actual operations on scarcely one-fourth of the days. The wreck 
lay about 25 m. from the cliff, but in 25 to 34 fathoms of water. The Greek 
Government gave 150,000 8p. to the men of Syme, and the Greek Archae- 
ological Society gave those who assisted in the work 500 Sp. apiece. The 
article is really an illustrated catalogue of the results of this campaign. 
Besides the Hermes, a bearded head and three statuettes are described, as 
well as seventeen fragments of bronze. The marbles are for the most part 
badly corroded ; but twenty-five pieces are described in detail, with brief 
mention of a number of others. The utensils and furnishings from the ship 
are not fully catalogued, but the chief types of pottery are noted, and also a 
few other objects. — In the Pali Mall Magazine, XIX, 1903, pp. 551-562 (11 
cuts), is an interesting popular account by Edward Vicars of these discov- 
eries, and especially of the process employed in the restoration of the bronze 
statue by Andre. " He first constructed a sort of skeleton on which he built 
up the statue piece by piece, beginning with the lower extremities. When- 
ever two fragments required to be fastened together, the edges were joined 
by very powerful cement and the pieces riveted on to a framework of copper 
bands, which supported and braced them from the inside." The missing 
parts were supplied by specially cast pieces. The rivet heads were con- 
cealed by putty and the whole coated with a bronze-color, for the process 
used in cleaning the fragments had left them a dull black. The writer 
prefers the suggestion that the figure represents Paris holding out the 
apple. The same view is taken by A. S. Coolf.y in Records of the Past, II, 
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1903, pp. 207-213 (2 pis.), in an article based on the two accounts just men- 
tioiied. It seems clear that the right hand held some round object, and the 
left something rather long and slender. 

The bronze statue is the subject of a pamphlet by A. S. Arvanitopoui-OS. 
lie maintains that it is one of the best extant bronzes, belonging to the 
Attic School, and the period between Phidias and Praxiteles, drawing from 
the art of the former and preparing the way for the lattei'. It is earlier 
than the time of Scopas, but is the work of a great master, probably Alca- 
menes. The right hand may have held a lecythion or more probably was 
empty. The left seems to have held a strigil. This restoration as au 
Apoxyomenos is discussed at some length and defended by comparison with 
vase-paintings and on aesthetic grounds. In conclusion the processes 
employed iu cleaning and restoring the statue are severely condemned. 
['O 'E<j>r]^Oi Twv 'AvTiKvdrjpMv, virb A. 2- 'Ap^aviTOTrovKov, Athens, 1903, K. 
Maisner and N. Kargadoiire, 42 pp. ; 6 figs.] — The statue is also the subject 
of an article by C. AValdstein in 71ie Illustrated London News, June 6, 
1903 (double-page plate). He interprets it as Hermes about to speak, and 
by his gesture commanding silence. The style is that of Scopas. In the 
proportions and treatment of the head it differs from the Hermes of Prax- 
iteles ; and though there is some resemblance to the Apoxyomenos of 
Lysippus, the latter is later and shows a development of the style of the 
bronze head. This treatment of the brow, eyes, and hair is certainly earlier 
than Lysippus, and is shov^^n on the coins of Perdiccas III and Philip of 
Macedon. The large plate contains twenty-eight illustrations in suppoi't of 
this thesis, including the bronze statue, the Hermes and Apoxyomenos, and 
a number of heads attributed to Scopas. A fuller discussion is pi-omised 
elsewhere. — Another view is developed by E. A. Gardner in J.H.S. XXIII, 
1903, pp. 152-156 (2 pis.). Now that the bronze athlete has been cleaned 
and set up, a more accurate though not final judgment of its date and 
artistic value can be formed. It seems to be an Hellenistic work, com- 
bining much that is good from earlier artists, but with a theatrical pose, an 
anatomical realism, and an absence of self-contained dignity proper to the 
later age. Its interest and value as an original Greek bronze are, however, 
very great. 

Strongylion — S. Reinach in discussing Strongylion, suggests that his 
•work is represented by a statue of Artemis in a short tunic, found at Lesbos 
in 1865, and now at Constantinople. It shows some analogies to Praxitelean 
works, but is of a distinctly older style, which is still under the influence of 
the great schools of the fifth century. This agrees with the time of Strongy- 
lion, about 410 B.C., and the statement that his running Artemis in Megara 
was imitated by Praxiteles. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1903, pp. 164-165.) 

The Aphrodite of Epidaurus. — In Riim. Mitlh. XVII, 1902, pp. 232-254 
(4 figs), F. Hauser discusses the interpretation and oi-iginal of the Aphro- 
dite with the sword from Epidaurus. Three copies found in Italy show 
that it was highly valued, but these do not show the sword. Instead, in two 
the goddess wears a goat's skin across the left breast, under the mantle, 
while in the third there is no attribute. The statue of an armed Aphrodite 
suggests the figure dedicated by the Spartans at Amyclae after the battle of 
Aegospotami. The ae'yis in the later copies points to the occasion for the 
dedication, which in the original was indicated by an inscription. Other 
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examples of such a use of punning attributes are known. The original is 
probably the 'A^po^irr) Trapa 'AfivKXaiia KaXovfiivr] of Polyelitus. This is the 
younger artist of that name, and an examination of the style of the Aphro- 
dite agrees well with other indications as to his work. The statue from 
Epidaurus is probably a school copy, and such a copy is easily understood at 
a place where the master worked so long. 

The Aphrodite of Melos. — InChron.d.Arts, 1903, pp. 85-87, S. Reinach 
discusses Furtwangler's ' Der Fundort der Venus von Milo.' He criticises 
sharply the views therein expressed, and maintains his own theory. The 
Venus is really an Amphitrite, and formed part of a group dedicated at the 
Klima by Theodoridas about 400 B.C. Later the Amphitrite was employed 
to decorate the gymnasium, and a copy of the Poseidon was erected to take 
the place of the original, which had doubtless been carried away by some 
Roman. This copy is now in the museum at Athens. 

Statuettes of Aphrodite Anadyomene. — J. Offord and S. Reinach 
publish in R. Arch. 1, 1903, pp. 233-234 (plate), a marble statuette of Aphro- 
dite, now in the possession of C. Stuart Welles, of London, who bought it in 
Egypt. The arms are gone, but the attitude is that of the Anadyomene or 
Diadumene. Such marble statuettes, reduced copies of the works of Praxit- 
eles and his school, are common in Egypt. This statuette is of exquisite 
workmanship, and cannot be later than the third century B.C. (See also 
BiUia, XVI, 1903, pp. 67-68 ; pi.) 

Ibid. I, 1903, pp. 388-391 (pi.), S. Reinach publishes a statuette of 
Aphrodite Anadyomene, in the possession of the Spinks, of London. The 
statuette is about 3 feet high, and piobably comes from Alexandi'ia, the 
source of the majority of the figures of this type. The original of this 
group is referred to a contemporary of Lysippus, but he must have been 
inspired by the painting of Apelles at Cos. The frequency of these statu- 
ettes in Egypt is not merely due to the identification with Isis or to the 
voluptuous character of the civilization. The papyri frequently mention 
such images as parts of a dowry, and they seem to have been often wedding 
presents. 

The Replica of the Aphrodite of Aries. — This statue in the Louvre, 
already discussed by A. Mahi.er (R. Arch. XL, 1902, pp. 301-303 ; cf. Am. J. 
Arch. VI, 1902, p. 466), is the subject of an article by 6. Michon in R. 
Arch. 1, 1903, pp. 39-43. He maintains, first, that the head in the drawing by 
Pierre Jacques (Album, pi. 11 bis) is not on the so-called 'Providence' in 
the Louvre; secondly, that the head now on the Aphrodite belonged origi- 
nally to that statue. The statue was found headless, and was seen in this 
condition by Aldroandi in 1550. It was restored before 1577, when it was 
drawn by Jacques. Later the original head was discovered and replaced on 
the statue. The statue seems to have been brought to the Louvre from Rome 
during the time of Napoleon. Michon calls attention to the fact that the 
large votive relief to Asclepius and Hygieia, dedicated by C. Pupius Firmi- 
nus, has not disappeared, but has been built into the wall of the hall of the 
Tiber in the Louvre. The inscription {C.I.L. VI, 546) is almost obliterated. 

The Original of the Mfedicean Aphrodite. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 
33-38, A. Mahler advances the theory that the Aphrodite de Medici is 
copied from a work of Lysippus. He discusses certain points of resemblance 
between the Apoxyomenos and other Lysippian statues and the Aphrodite. 
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He finds a confirmation of his theoi-y in a passage of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
describing the discovery at Sienna of a statue, which bore on its pedestal 
the signature of Lysippus. The description only mentions a dolphin, as the 
support of one leg, but adds that the nudity of the figure led to its destruc- 
tion by the Siennese. This seems to indicate that it was an Aphrodite 
rather than the Isthmian Poseidon, as Lange believed. As the discovery 
was made before 1348, a forged signature is out of the question. 

The Praying Boy of the Berlin Museum. — Man's theory that this 
bronze represents a ball-player (see Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 239) is 
assailed by Furtwangler (Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, December 29, 
1902, Beilage, No. 297). The calm attitude of the ephebus is wholly at 
variance with the tension natural in a ball-player. It is true the present 
attitude of the hands is inconsistent with the position of an adorant, but 
this is due to an incorrect restoration. A gem at Berlin shows the original 
position, manibus supinis. Furtwangler accepts Loewy's connection of the 
bronze with the school of Lysippus. (See Am. J. Arch. VI, 1902, p. 467.) 

Types of Apollo. — In .T.H.S. XXin, 1903, pp. 117-131 (pi.; 6 cuts), 
P. Gardner presents a study of the badly restored Oldfleld head of Apollo 
in the Ashmolean Museum, which he assigns, along with the Pourtales head 
at the British Museum, to Roman copying of a third century Greek original, 
and of a much injured head found at the Mausoleum, which must be an 
original by one of the four great sculptors of that monument. It belongs 
to a colossal Apollo Citharoedus, of which the shoulder also seems to be 
preserved. 

The identification of the Agias statue, found by the French at Delphi 
as a contemporary copy of a statue by Lysippus overthrows the claim of the 
Apoxyomenus of the Vatican to represent the style of that artist. He seems 
to have resembled his contemporary, Scopas, more closely than has been 
suspected. The figure of the Lansdowne Heracles is Lysippic, while the 
Apoxyomenus type is later, possibly the creation of Daippus, the son or 
pupil of Lysippus. 

The Demosthenes of Polyeuotos. — In both the extant copies of 
Polyeuctos's bronze statue of Demosthenes, which stood in the Agora at 
Athens, the familiar statue of the Vatican, and one at Knole in England, 
the hands with the roll are a modern restoration. A pair of folded hands, 
corresponding with the ancient description of the statue, has recently been 
found in the gardens of the Barberini palace at Rome, and when united in 
plaster with a cast of the Vatican statue, fits so nearly that it evidently 
belongs to a third copy. A foot from this third replica has also been found 
in the same place as the hands. The latter, being of inferior workmanship 
to the foot, may be an ancient restoration. The effect of the figure is, of 
course, greatly improved by the proper attitude of the hands. (P. Hartwig, 
/*. Arch. I. XVIII, 1903, pp. 25-33 ; 6 cuts.) 

A Neiv Marsyas Group. — The correct interpretation of the 'Dresden 
Ariadne ' is shown by a replica from Minturnae now in Agram. It represents 
a Muse (Calliope) with a diptychon in her left hand, seated on a rock under 
a tree. The resemblance to the Muse, who listens to the contest of Apollo 
and Marsyas on the Campana sarcophagus in the Louvre, is so close that 
there can be no doubt that the original of the statue formed part of a group 
representing the same scene. The work must belong in the Hellenistic 
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period. It is possible that the colossal bearded Silenus of the Villa Borghese 
(Helbig, Filhrer, W^, 987) and a nude Apollo with the cithara, in the Museo 
Pio Clementino, belong to this group. (C. Hadaczek, Rom. Mitlh. XVII, 
1902, pp. 173-178 ; pi. ; fig.) 

Neo-Attic Reliefs. — In //(. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pp. 79-107 (2 pis. ; 
13 cuts), F. Hauser reconstructs from fragments iu the Vatican, Ufflzi, and 
Munich two Neo-Attic reliefs. Each contained three figures, representing 
respectively the Horae and Agraulidae. All the fragments were found, 
though at different times, in the Villa Palombara, whence came also the 
Massinii Discobolus and the Aldobrandini marriage. They are evidently 
copied from a very fine work of the Attic school, probably executed near 
the end of the fourth century B.C. The artistic value of the reliefs and the 
further use of some of the figures in the Neo-Attic work are discussed at 
length, and analogies in vases and reliefs of the fourth century pointed out. 
From the same Villa came the reliefs of the Moerae, Zeus, and Hephaestus, 
now at Tegel, which are reproduced on the Madrid puteal with the Birth 
of Athena. They correspond in size with these reliefs, and with the addition 
of the figure of Athena, furnish four reliefs for an altar. It is probable that 
they are copies of the bronze reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which 
adorned the altar of Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira in the Piraeus. 

VASES 
The Pottery of Cnossus. — The ceramic chapter of the Cnossian discov- 
erie.s up to 1903 is published by D. Mackenzie in .J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 
157-20.3 (4 pis. ; 15 cuts). The strata of deposit down to virgin soil have 
been examined in various parts of the site, and a tolerably complete record 
of continuous habitation is thus obtained, back to the time of the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, in the seventh millennium B.C. The most important 
results are the discoveries that " Mycenaean " potteiy is really decadent 
Cretan,' that glaze paint is purely a Cretan invention, and that the Attic 
black-figured, red-figured, and polychrome styles are modified survivals of 
two styles that existed side by side in Crete from the end of the neolithic 
period — light figures on dark ground and dark figures on light ground. 
The levelling of the hill, as at Ilium, for comparatively late building opera- 
tions, and the existence of pavements which were kept clear of rubbish until 
abandoned, cause some gaps which the discovery of tombs would perhaps 
supply. The successive steps are roughly as follows : I. Neolithic, — hand- 
made pottery of blackish clay ; hand-polished ; incised geometric ; incised 
geometric with white, rarely vermilion filling; rippled surface; incised 
white-filled naturalistic ; relief naturalistic ; red or buff oven-baked clay, 
painted in imitation of the early hand-polished ware, both plain and rippled, 
about 3000 b.c. ; paint at first dull, becoming more and more brilliant, 
always of a dark color approaching black. II. Minoan, — light-colored 
clay, glaze-painted ware, with white, rarely vermilion, design, painted over 
black slip and black design on clay ground ; use of yellow, orange, red, and 
crimson paints, producing elaborate and very artistic polychrome decoration 
on dark ground ; wheel-made ware ; relief in imitation of repousse metal 
work ; geometric and curvilinear designs side by .side ; naturalistic designs, 
spirals, and rosettes in imitation of fresco painting; crescent and garland 
designs ; Cretan monochrome ware, dark design on light ground, exported 
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to Egypt and other Mediterranean lands ; polychrome style declining because 
not durable; instance of monochrome in black surface leaving design in 
clay-color ; culmination of Cretan civilization in third millennium b.c. ; large 
vessels necessarily hand-made ; floral, bird, and fish designs; highly conven- 
tionalized floral patterns, called Mycenaean; Cretan pottery in its decline 
spread all over Aegean ; about 1500 B.C., with loss of Cretan sea-power, 
Cretan traditions were transferred, especially to the eastern Aegean ; their 
influence on the western Aegean produced Attic ceramic art of the sixth and 
fifth centuries, with the old Cretan black-glaze technique reappearing in 
parallel styles, dark figures on light ground and light figures on dark ground. 

A Pyxis from Eretria. — In 'E(^. 'Apx- 1902, coll. 129-136 (2 pis.), 
B. Stais describes a pyxis from Eretria, No. 1962 in the Catalogue des 
Vaxe.i peint.i du Mus. Nat. d'Athenes, by Couve and Collignon. The cover 
and little pyxis, which serves as a handle, are decorated with ordinary toilet 
scenes. The body of the vase contains a unique representation of Leto on 
Delos before the birth of Apollo. The goddess is seated on a stool, grasping 
the palm-tree. Before her stands Athena; behind are two female figures, 
interpreted as Artemis and Eileithyia. Beyond this group are seated, at 
the right Aphrodite witli Eros on her lap, and at the left a similar figui'e, 
probably Amphritrite ; each goddess is attended by a servant. The scene 
seems derived from a painting by a good artist, who was influenced by the 
Homeric Hynin to Apollo. The execution is rather careless. The technique 
is, of course, red-figured, but white, blue, and gold are freely employed. 

The A on Greek Shields. — The A , with oblique cross bar, represented 
on some shields in vase paintings, was interpreted by Hartwig {Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. V, 1902, p. 169 ; Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 237) as a shield holder. P. 
Kretschmkr, comparing A on the Lacedaemonian shields, 5 on the Sicyo- 
nian, and M on the Messenian, interprets A on the shields of the hoplito- 
dromoi as representing 'ABrjvoioi, and on the shield of the Amazon as 
'A^ua^wcs. (Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, coll. 87-88.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

An Athenian Decree from Chalois. — The inscription from Chalcis 
published by d. A. Papabasileios in 'E<^. *Ap;^. 1902, col. 29 (Am. J. Arch. 
Vn, 1903, p. 216), is certainly of Attic origin. The gods and heroes men- 
tioned in it belong to Attica, and not to Chalcis. Among them seems to be 
included Heracles iv "EXateJ. Probably two denies, 'EXatevs and 'EAaioBs, are 
to be distinguished, and it is quite likely that the Heracleum in the former 
was identical with the TCTpa/cwftoi/ 'HpafcXeLor, which seems to have been near 
the modern church of "Ayios 'ltodvvr)s 6 'PivTrj'S. The writing also is very 
strongly Attic in character. That an Attic decree should be found in Chalcis 
is not strange, as there are many examples of similar transference ; thus, 
Athenian inscriptions have been found in Thera, Melos, Thebes, and Corinth. 
(A. WiLHELM, *E<^. 'Apx- 1902, coll. 1.35-142.) 

Athenian Documents of the Fifth Century.— In Atheii. Mitth. XXVII, 
1902, pp. 301-304, W. Bannier publishes some notes on Athenian documents 
of the fifth century. The fragment C.I. A. IV^, p. 141, No. 39a is shown to 
contain the heading of C.I. A. 1,38, a tribute list. Similarly, C.I. A. IV, 
p. 196, No. 116* and I, 73 are fragments of the same proxeny decree. C.I.A. 
I, 316 and IV^, p. 77, No. 331rf belong together, and evidently contain part 
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of the accounts for some building. They show great similarity to those 
relating to the Propylaea. C.I.A. I, 327 seems to belong to the accounts 
connected with the Parthenon. C.I.A. I, 540 is declared the fragment of 
a document of the poletae. For C.I.A. IV, p. 124, 'So. 556, and IV^ p. 23, 
No. 116a, partial restorations are suggested. 

The Attic Archons of the Third Century. — In Hermes, XXXVIII, 
1903, pp. 130-133, Beloch criticises Kirchiier's dating of the Attic archons 
of the third century {Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, pp. 435-442; cf. Am. J. Arch. 
VII, 1903, p. 245). He now proposes the following assignment : Diognetos, 
264-63 B.C.; Antipatros, 263-62 B.C.; Arrheneides, 262-61 B.C. He defends 
his dating of Polyeuctos, 274-73 B.C.; Philippus, 292-91 b.c, and Diodes, 
288-87 B.C. 

Notes on Attic Inscriptions. — In Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 153- 
155, A. WiLHELM proposes restorations to two Attic inscriptions. In the 
Hecatompedon inscription the gap in line 21 should be filled 7ivn-ep /(j/ttjicn) 
Trapovrai. More than half the treasurers must be present when the treas- 
ury is opened. In the Eleusinian regulations (C.I.A. I, 1; IV, 1, p. 3) 
lines 19 ff. are restored to read, KepvKas 8e /ivltv roi rcjos /xJucrTas h[eK]a<TTov 
[}(ci)pis, Aa|7ravT]as Kara Ta[vT]a • €[av Se /caT|a] TrXiOos, tv6[y]v€<T$a[^i, .... 
a(r|i 8pax}ixe(7i. 

Inscriptions of Delphi. — The publication of the inscriptions of Delphi 
is continued in B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pp. 337-358, by M. Laurknt. The 
first part of the article contains three decisions in regard to disputed 
boundaries between cities of Achaea Phthiotis. The first, between 290 and 
227 B.C., decides claims of Melitaea and Chalae, and of Melitaea in behalf of 
the Pereans and Phylladonians against Peumata ; the second, 229-216 B.C., 
refers to a dispute between Melitaea and Xyniae, and contains a copy of the 
decision in the case of Melitaea against Perea (Ditt. Syll. 425) ; the third, 
of about 150 B.C., is of much greater length, and contains the agreement as 
to the arbitration and the decision in a dispute between Phthiotic Thebes 
and Halos. The documents throw some light on magistracies and on the 
geography of the Phthiotis, but are not sufficiently definite to make clear 
the exact situations of the several towns. Th'^ second part of the article 
contains an amphictyonic decree in honor of Callistus of Cnidus, which, by 
the names of the committee to convey the vote to Callistus, can be da,ted 
between 48 and 44 B.C. lu that case, the avroKparmp named in it must be 
Julius Caesar. 

lUd. XXVI, 1902, pp. 5-94 (pi. ; 3 cuts), contains a further publication 
of accounts by E. Bourguet. He first discusses a record of the council of 
Delphi in the archonship of Aristonymus, which proves, what had been 
before suspected, that the vaxnroioi drew not only upon a balance in their 
hands, which diminishes annually in their accounts, but also received semi- 
annual appropriations from the sacred treasury through the council. The 
inscription is discussed at some length with reference to the names of the 
hieromnemons and the details of the expenses given. There follows a brief 
discussion of the succession of archons from Cleon to Demochares, in which 
it is stated that Aristonymus was archon in 340-39 b.c, and Palaeus in 
339-8 B.C., immediately preceding Demochares. The inscription of Ela- 
tea {C.I.G.S. Ill, 110; Ditt. Syll.^Ul), referring to a payment by the 
Phocians on their fine, is dated in the archonship of Chaerolas, and with its 
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aid two other fragments are connected and restored. A revised reading 
of the payments of the Phocians (B.C.H. XXI, 1897, p. 322, Am. J. Arch. 
Ill, 1899, p. 306) is also given. The second part of the article (pp. 29-94) is 
occupied with the discussion of a series of fragments belonging to the 
accounts of the vaoiroioi, in completion of the publication begun in B.C.H. 
XXII, 1898, pp. 308-328. The probable order of the fragments is first dis- 
cussed, and then the text given, accompanied by a full commentary. The 
fragments, often of considerable length, are divided among eight slabs, and 
deal with expenditures connected with the completion of the temple. They 
contain some new architectural terms, such as iTnyva<j>iia, probably the cor- 
ner blocks of the cornice, and TrpoaTcyturTrjpa, interpreted as a provisional 
roof, and throw much light on the cost of materials, and especially upon 
the heavy expenses connected with transportation. These fragments, taken 
in connection with the other accounts, show that the temple was completely 
rebuilt from the foundations in less than thirty-five years, that the work 
was interrupted during the Sacred War, and that it was renewed immedi- 
ately after the peace, and pushed forward with great activity. 

Ibid. pp. 246-286, contains a publication by Jarde of the amphictyonic 
decrees during the period of Aetolian domination, from 278-189 B.C., com- 
pleting the series in S.G.D.L 2506-2.53.5, 2563-2568. Twenty-three docu- 
ments are published, partly honorary decrees of the hieromnemons, partly 
votes in honor of the hieromnemons by the city of Delphi. The last con- 
tains votes relating to the right of asylum at the sanctuary of Dionysus at 
Teos, and corresponds in part to Le Bas-Waddington, No. 84. The chief 
importance of the inscriptions seems to lie in the possible chronological indi- 
cations furnished by the proper names. 

A Eulogy of Athens. — In Atene e Roma, VI, 1903, coll. 78-84, A. De 
Marchi comments upon the inscription of the Amphictyonic Council in 
honor of the Dionysiac artists of Athens {B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 92-123 ; 
see Am. J. Arch. V, 1901, p. 471). He thinks the praise of Athens in this 
decree was known to Cicero (cf. pro Flacco, 26, 62), and defends the Athe- 
nian claim to have originated the drama against the strictures of Colin. 
He is most impressed by the emphasis laid upon the moral influence of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and the benefits thus conferred by Athens upon the 
human race. He also discusses briefly some points in the text and inter- 
pretation. 

A Theban Inscription. — The inscription, C.l.G.S. I, 2490, is known 
through three published copies by E. D. Clarke, Le Bas, and Pittakis. 
Dittenberger has followed the version of Le Bas, who, in line 2, reads N E M , 
where the others read ITEM. In the papers of C. O MuUer and Adolf 
SchoU are identical copies of this stone, which show that TTEM is right, and 
also that the first two letters at the left of the first, second, and fourth lines 
are additions of the copyist. It thus becomes clear that the next inscription 
(2491) is the missing portion of 2490. (E. Preuner, Athen. Mitth. XXVII, 
1903, pp. 327-329.) 

A Treaty from Troezen The fragmentary inscription from Troezen 

(C /. G. Pel. I, No. 752 and Add.) has been recognized by A. Nikitsky as 
another copy of the fragments from Epidaurus (Ibid. 941 A and B). His 
results have been published in Russian in the Journal of the Ministry of 
Public Education, October, 1902, pp. 445-467. In Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, 
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pp. 406-413, he discusses some points connected with the interpretation and 
particularly the word di/cTri/Sacria. This is not otherwise unknown, as 
the earlier commentators have assumed, but occurs in a letter of Heraclitus 
{Epist. Gr. p. 288 Didot), and denotes " suspension of intercourse." The 
origin of this condition between Troezen and the other city seems to have 
been a dispute over a piece of land and the tunny fisheries in certain 
waters. The inscription contains part of the treaty by which this condition 
was to be removed, damages due to these hostilities settled, and the dis- 
puted rights determined. 

A Reputed Mortgage on Works of Art. — In Rhem. Mus. LVIII, 
1903, pp. 154-156, P. WoLTERS discusses Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, IV, 1, 897, which has been interpreted as referring to a mortgage 
placed by the Cnidians on their works of art (cf. Plin. H.N. 36, 21). The 
text really means that the new creditors receive a second mortgage on cei'-' 
tain receipts, on which a first mortgage is held by those who had loaned 
money for the erection of certain statues. Furthermore, the stone was 
found at Halicarnassus, and refers to the affairs of that city. It was first 
referred to Cnidus by Dareste (B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 341), who has been 
followed by later commentators. 

The Prytaneis at Rhodes.— In Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 146-147, 
S. Selivanov maintains that there were only five prytaneis at Rhodes and 
not six, as is u.sually stated. He bases his argument on S. G.D.I. 3749, 
where only five are named. Ibid. pp. 147-148, F. Hiller ton Gaertrin- 
GEN adds confirmatory evidence. In S. G.D.I. 3790, the third name is 
really in smaller letters, and is that of an adoptive father, so that there are 
only five names in this list. S. G.D.I. 3788 and 3789 are more easily re- 
stored if the college only contained five members. /(/. Ihid. p. 320, cites an 
inscription in Alexandria, declared by VVilamowitz to be Rhodian (Sitzb. 
Berl. Alad. 1902, p. 1096), which also contains a list of five prytaneis. 

The Inscription of Sotairos. — In Philologus, LXII, 1903, pp. 155-157, 
O. HoFFMAN>f returns to a discussion of the inscription of Sotairos, in 
answer to the criticisms of Bechtel (Hermes, XXX VIl, 1902, pp. 631-633; 
ct. Am. J. Arch. VIE, 1903, p. 241). He defends his view that ^iptKpd.Tr)<i 
(in the Ionic alphabet 4>£p£KpaT£ts) is a genitive, and rebuts Bechtel's argu- 
ments to prove that in the inscription from Phalanna in the Ionic alphabet 
(Hoffmann, Griech. Dialekte, II, 13, No. 6) Nikms, 'liriroKpaTUi, and Xetiaas 
are nominatives. All three, he maintains, are certainly genitives. 

Note on a Pontic Inscription. — In Hermes, XXVIII, 1903, pp. 140- 
144, B. Keil discusses the word EKATfiPYrfiN, which appears in Inscrip- 
tiones Ponti Euxini, W, 80. The nominative is not iKartopvi but eitaTaipvyos, 
shortened from exaTovTcopiryos (cf. eKaToi/Topdyutos, Aristoph. Av. 1131). 
The word properly denotes a measure of 100 opyvia or 600 feet. In the 
Chersonese it seems to have been used to denote the square of land origi- 
nally allotted to each settler in the equal division of territory. When sev- 
eral of these shares were united, the original form, so far as possible, and the 
name were preserved. The remains of the ancient enclosing walls show 
that in this region the farms were square and separated by narrow roads. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions. — The inscriptions /. G. Sic. It. 2348 and 
2347 belong together, with only about one letter missing in each line. Cha- 
baba, mentioned as a town in the Roman province of Arabia, is perhaps 
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to be identified witii tiie modern Khabeb, which in a local inscription is 
called 'A/3tj8a. Ibid. 2356 and 2357 belong together, but even then the ob- 
scure ethnicon remains doubtful. The stone-cutter seems to have had a poor 
copy, and in .some places left blank spaces on the stone. (W. Kubitschek, 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, coll. 75-80; 2 cuts.) 

Id. Ibid. coll. 80-82, maintains that [Tt/Scjpte'o)!/ not [TvjpicW should be 
read in Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas perlinentes I, 132. The ethnicon 
of Tupos is not Tvpuvs ; that city is not known to have been called Claudi- 
opolis, and was not in Syria Palestina. Tiberias answers all requirements 
of the inscription. Id. Ibid, suggests that in Arch.-Ep. Mitth. VIII, 206, 
16 the fragmentary ending should be restored [^i\o]ixr)\tv<;. 

Articles on Greek Epigraphy. — In Rev. El. Or. XVI, 1903, pp. 84-104, 
K. BoDRGiiKT has collected from forty-three periodicals, chiefly of 1901, the 
articles relating to Greek epigraphy, and arranged them geographically. 
Important inscriptions are reprinted, the subjects of others briefly stated, 
and discussions summarized. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Chronology of Mycenaean Art. — R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 149-153, 
contains a summary by J. Six of a paper presented by him at the Philologi- 
cal Congress of the Netherlands, on the dates and duration of the Myce- 
naean art. He states briefly the various dates assigned to such discoveries 
from 2000 b.c. to 720 B.C. He concludes that the Mycenaean art flourished 
from the eighteenth century (in Crete) until the eighth; from the ninth 
century it contains, however, new elements, such as appear in the Homeric 
poems. It was prolonged even beyond these limits by survivals in some 
parts of the Hellenic world. This long duration of a uniform art is not 
surprising in view of the length and uniformity of Egyptian and Chinese art. 

Troy, Mycenae, and Central Europe. — At the February meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, H. Schmidt pointed out that the gold 
treasure of Troy and the third shaft-grave at Mycenae contain goldsmith's 
work that does not belong to the Mycenaean technique, but is European and 
specifically Hungarian, of the kind originating at Siebenbiirgen. This 
proves a north-south movement of Thracian civilization and puts the neo- 
lithic epoch of the Danube and the Balkan earlier than the pre-Mycenaean 
island-civilization of the Aegean. (Arch. Anz. 1903, pp. 45-46.) 

The Ancient Name of Gh^. — In CI. R. XVII, 1903, pp. 239-240, T. 
\V. Allen suggests that the ancient name of the Mycenaean fortress in 
Lake Copais, now called Gha, Gla, or Goulas, and identified by Noack with 
A me, may have been V\i^x'"v, mentioned in the fragment of Hesiod (38 
Rzach) quoted by Strabo, p. 424. 

Leucas-Ithaca. — At the January meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, U. von WiLAMOvviTZ-MyLLENDORF combated Dorpfeld's attempts 
to identify Homer's Ithaca with Leucas, and showed that the poet's notions 
do not fit any real island of the western sea and could not be expected to do 
so. (Arch Anz. 1903, pp. 42-44.) 

Seals of Imitation Haematite. — Certain seal-cylinders from Cyprus, 
which appear to be engraved in haematite, are in reality casts in a softer 
and more brittle substance. Analysis seems to show that this is cuprous 
sulj)hide (CusS). A copper ingot from Cyprus shows the presence of sul- 
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phur, and the ore before reduction must have contained unoxidized sulphides. 
Direct smelting of surface ores containing carbonates, oxides, and some sul- 
phide would produce copper like the ingot, and regulus like the material of 
the cylinders. This was seen by the Mycenaean craftsman to resemble the 
harder haematite, and lie used it to produce easily these " shoddy " cylinders. 
(A. H. Church, Proceedings of the Soc. Ant. XIX, No. 1, pp. 131-133.) 

Homeric Ornaments. — In JA. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pp. 108-122 
(19 figs.), K. Hadaczek examines the ' Brooch of Odysseus, Helices and 
Calices ' in the light of recent discoveries. After discussing the forms and 
uses of the Jihulae in early Greece and elsewhere, he argues that the brooch 
was probably a. Jibula of which the back formed an arch (Bogenfibel), on 
which the animals were represented in the round. Such Jibtdae are known, 
and have at times the pins doubled because of the size of the ornamentation. 
Early terra-cottas show elaborate chains crossing the breast and evidently 
fastened to the Trcpdvai. These are the op/itoi. They were attached by rings 
or spirals, from which sometimes hang other pendants. These pendants 
either from the pins or the chains are the helices and calices; the former 
having the shape of a twisted wire, and the latter a flower or leaf form. 

The Tripods of Gelon at Delphi. — On the tripods dedicated «,t Delphi 
by Gelon and his brothers was an epigram attributed to Simonides, which, 
in the version in the Anthology (VI, 214) gives the total weight as 50 
talents, 100 AiVpai. These lines have caused great difficulty, and many 
regard them as spurious. In reality they can only have been composed by 
a contemporary poet, familiar with Sicilian methods of reckoning. How- 
ever Diodorus (XI, 26) says that Gelon dedicated a tripod of 16 talents, and 
this apparent contradiction has discredited the verses. The Sicilian AiVpa 
was probably the ancient Italian libra, i.e. about 273 gr. The weight of the 
four tripods according to the epigram was therefore about 1664 kilos. Each 
tripod therefore weighed 416 kilos, which is exactly the 16 talents, Attic, 
given by Diodorus. (Th. Reinach, R. A. Gr. XVI, 1903, pp. 18-24.) 

The Rhyton from Tarentum.— JA. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, 
coll. 61-62, contains an additional note by F. Winter on the silver rhyton 
from Tarentum. (See Am. J. Arch. VI, 1902, p. 477.) Though the work 
is certainly a product of the Ionian art of the fifth century, it is very pos- 
sible that it was made at Tarentum, as in a number of details it is very like 
the Tareutine terra-cottas. The conclusion is that in the fifth century, art 
at Tarentum, as at other places in Magna Graecia, was under the influence 
of Ionian artists from Asia Minor. 

A Mirror with Decorations in Relief. — In the Antiquarium at Berlin 
is a bronze mirror with decorations in relief, representing Dionysus with 
thyrsus and cantharus accompanied by a panther and followed by Pan sup- 
porting a young drunken Satyr. The Dionysus is derived from the Artemis 
Rospigliosi, which is in turn derived from the Artemis of Anticyra, the work 
of the sons of Praxiteles, executed about 300 B.C. The likeness to Nike of 
Samothrace is additional confirmation of Benndorf's date for the latter. 
The young Satyr recalls the well-known statue of the Satyr looking back at 
his tail. The mirror is a good example of the transfer of works in the 
round into relief, but differs from the Neo-Attic series in that the figures 
are not chosen at random, but adapted and combined with artistic feeling. 
(A. Mahler, R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 383-387; pi.) 
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A Dance by Skeletons. — The Louvre has recently been presented with 
a small cantharos of glazed terra-cotta with decorations in relief. The form 
of the vase, the decoration, the handles, and the use of two colors, brown 
and greenish yellow, show that it is an imitation of metal, and probably of 
a vase of bronze and gold. The de.sign, which is almost perfectly preserved, 
is a bacchic dance by seven skeletons, who carry the nebris and thyrsos, 
and one of whom is posed like the Maenad of Scopas. Such dances are 
known in reliefs, lamps, and gems, but not on vases, for on the Bo.scoreale 
goblets and the Arrhetine fragments there is no proper dance. (E. Pottier, 
R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 12-16 ; cut.) 

Frotogenes. — -The discovery of a line hitherto overlooked in the manu- 
script of Fronto, in the passage contrasting painters of opposite tendencies, 
restores Protogenes as the painter of magnifica in contrast to the lenera of 
Nealces. From other ancient references also we can see that it was the 
influence of Protogenes, his use of object-perspective, for instance, that 
characterized the subsequent so-called Alexandrian reliefs. So the Rho- 
dian art that continued dominant down to Roman times and reappeared in 
Michelangelo was mainly that of Protogenes, painter and sculptor. (J. Six, 
Jb. Arch. I. XVni, 1903, pp. 34-36.) 

The Introduction of the Metonio Cycle. — In R. Et. Gr. XVI, 1903, 
pp. 5-17, Jules Oppert discusses the date of the introduction of the 
Metonic cycle. There is no foundation for the statement that this took 
place in the time of Alexander, when in fact Callippus introduced his reform. 
All the evidence is in favor of its immediate introduction in the archonship 
of Apseudes. The difficulties have been largely due to a corrupt passage in 
Diodorus (XII, 36). The words t^v dpx^v irotjyo-a/atvos and ixrjvo'i iv 'AOrjvai's 
'^Kipo<f>opio)vo's TpKTKMhtKaTip are unintelligible. For rpicrKoxhtKaTri^ read 
TpuTKoxhtKaTov, and for iv 'AOrjvais a phrase like iviavrov iiXTrpouOiov or iv 
€Ta TiS f/jLTrpoadiv. Thc phrase means that Meton omitted Scirophorion of 
the year of the previous archon, which would be nece.ssary to bring his lunar 
year in harmony with the solar. The intercalary years of the Metonic cycle 
are 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17, 19. The commencement of the year of the reform 
falls on Tuesday, July 28 Julian, July 23 Gregorian, 433 B.C., or Pharmouthi 
22, 315 in the era of Nabonassar. 

The Pentathlon.— In /.//.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 54-70, E. Nouman 
(lARDiNER criticises modern explanations of the method of deciding the 
pentathlon, comparing the terms TpiaxTijp, aTrorpM^eiv, vjraKpos, etc., and 
contends that with such scanty evidence as exists, especially about a prac- 
tice that extended over a thousand years, it is not possible to lay down hard 
and fast rules, but that we must give the Greeks credit for fairness and for 
orderliness as those qualities are understood in the best athletic practice of 
to-day. He believes that the wrestling, which nmst have been conducted 
on the tournament principle, was the last of the five contests, that a first 
in three events gave the prize, and that some system of graduated marks 
for lower places must have been used when no one competitor took three 
Ursts. 

The Country Cart of Ancient Greece. — A thorough study of the 
ancient Greek cart, drawn from vase paintings, reliefs, terra-cotta and lead 
models, coins and literary descriptions, is given by Miss H. L. Lorimer, 
J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 132-151 (10 cuts). She shows it in all stages, from 
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the simple flat framework set on a revolving axle to the well-carpentered 
covered travelling coach and the racing mule-cart which appeared for a time 
in the Olympic and Panathenaic contests. The block wheel, fitted on a square 
axle-head, developed into the crossbar and the spoke wheel, — the former 
more common for carts, the latter for chariots, — and was finally made to 
revolve on a fixed axle. The pole was originally a part of the framework ; 
the basket body and the seat were set on separately. The cart appears in 
rustic wedding processions, funerals, and other religions scenes. The wed- 
ding chariot of Attic vases is not realistic, but a concession to the conven- 
tions of the art. 

Dynastic La-w in the Hellenistic Kingdoms. — The fourth fascicle of 
Beloch's Studl di Storia Antica is a study of dynastic law among the succes- 
sors of Alexander the Great. The book treats of the law of inheritance, 
the customs on accession to the throne, the royal costume, honors and titles, 
the cognomina, participation of other membei-s of the family in the royal 
prerogatives, and the organization of the royal family. It contains tables 
showing which kings had the same cognomina, and also the cognomina and 
nicknames belonging to each king in Egypt, Syria, and Perganion. (II 
Diritto dinastico nelle Monarchie dei Successori d' Alexsandro Magna, by 
EvARisTO Breccia, Rome, 1903, E. Loescher &Co., viii, 167 pp. 8vo.) 

The Story of lo. — In a Doctor Dissertation of the University of Upsala, 
G. Mellkn discusses the early versions of the story of lo. The earliest nar- 
rative was found in the epic Aegtmius, attributed to Hesiod or Cercops 
of Miletus. The other versions in the Hesiodic Catalogue, Bacchylides 
(briefly), and Aeschylus are treated, and the early vases are u.sed wherever 
possible. The writer holds that the story was first localized on the island 
of Euboea, and that the transference to Argos was effected in the Catalogue. 
An appendix discusses the various forms under which Argus is represented. 
(De lus Fabula Capita Selecta; Commentatio Acadcmica, scripsit Gustavus 
Mellon. Upsala, 1901, Almquist & Wiksell, vi, 90 pp.) 

The stages of the representation of lo in art are traced by R. Engel- 
MANN, in Jb. Arch. I. XVIII, 1903, pp. 37-58 (pi.; 10 cuts). The earliest, 
when she was simply a cow, occurs on a vase at Bryn Mawr College and on 
one at Naples; the next, a cow with human head, is on a vase in Boston, 
and corresponds with the conception of lo in the Supplices of Aeschylus, 
where she does not appear on the stage. The change to a human form with 
the horns and ears of a cow, as she appears in the Prometheus, was probably 
made first by the dramatist, from necessity, but was imitated by the vase- 
painters. 

Phobos. — In Athen. Mitth. XXVII, 1903, pp. 253-264, L. Deubner dis- 
cusses $d/Sos, who in Greek popular belief was no mere personification, but 
a living and powerful divinity. This is proved by a cult at Sparta and 
several instances of sacrifice and invocation, among others Aesch. Septem 
42 ff. The god was identified by Milchhofer on a vase from Caere {Archdn- 
logische Zeitung, 1881, p. 286), in the form of a human trunk, with lion's 
head and feet, and horse's tail. Later, with the growth of superstition, 
Phobos appears as a "terror by night," against which charms are employed. 
In this sphere of belief belong two late lamps in Athens, on which is repre- 
sented a bear, with the inscription <^d/3os. The importance of the bear in 
demonology is briefly discussed, and also the custom of protecting the grave 
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by placing it under the care of the gods. These lamps were buried with the 
dead to give both light and protection in the other world. 

An Ancient Sacrificial Usage. — At the November meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, P. Stengel commented on the evidence found 
in various passages of Homer and reenforced, according to vou Fritze and 
Briickner in " Troja und Ilion," by Hellenistic coins of Ilium, for the very 
ancient practice of suspending a victim from a tree or pillar before killing 
it for sacrifice. The object was to summon a distant or preoccupied god ; 
or, as in II. XX, 405, to please him by the loud bellowing of the frightened 
animal. In the Critias, in an elaborate description of the solemn oath of 
the kings of Atlantis, nine centuries before Solon, Plato shows a knowledge 
of this and other very ancient ritual details. {Arch. Anz. 1902, pp. 164-167.) 

Punishments in the Greek Other World. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 
154-200 (4 figs.), S. Reinach discusses the Greek legends of the punish- 
ments inflicted upon evildoers in the other world. He examines the stories 
of Salmoneus, Tityos, Tantalus, Sisyphus, Theseus and Pirithoiis, Ocnus, 
and the Danaids, claiming that in all these cases the idea of puidshment 
and often the tales of crime in this life have arisen from misunderstood 
representations of the dead in the other world, either as engaged in the 
occupations of this life or as they were at the moment of death. Thus the 
legend of Salmoneus refers to the practice of " sympathetic magic " to pro- 
duce rain by imitating thunder and lightning; the punishment of Tityos is 
due to a representation of a dead man devoured by vultures ; that of 
Theseus comes from a picture showing him as resting in Hades ; and the 
Danaids were originally shown as bringing water to the wells, which their 
father introduced into Argos. An interesting analogy is furnished by the 
description in the Apocalypse of Peter of the punishment inflicted upon 
those guilty of unnatural lust. They are forever forced to hurl themselves 
from a cliff and immediately to return to the summit, only to precipitate 
themselves anew. This is due to the influence of a painting of Sappho at 
the Leucadian cliff, like the one at Treves described by Ausonius {Idyl VI), 
and perhaps another representing the story of Timagoras and Meles (Pans. 
I, 30, 1). The existence of paintings or other representations of such 
scenes, before the time when the Nekyia of the Odyssey was composed, is 
shown to be perfectly possible by the discoveries at Crete and Phaestus. 

An Athenian Nickname. — In Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 265-273 
(cut), P. WoLTERS discusses the name 'EAai^dcrrtKros, borne by the father of 
Theocritus in Lysias XIII, 19. This nickname does not refer to the man as 
branded with the image of a stag, for it is hard to see what meaning such a 
brand would have. It is rather due to his wearing the painted or tattooed 
image as a decoration. Tattooing was common among the Thracians and 
other peoples, and Attic vases show Thracian women adorned with figures 
of animals. The father of Theocritus was then a barbarian, possibly a 
Thracian, who had received his nickname in Athens from the decorations 
which were customary in his native land. The article contains a brief dis- 
cussion, with references, of branding, painting, and tattooing in ancient 
times. The same name is discussed by O. Crusius in Philologus, LXII, 
1903, pp. 125-132. He discusses the practice of branding or tattooing as a 
punishment or as a symbol of dedication among the Greeks. It is possible 
that the eXac^os had a special meaning ; perhaps it denoted a runaway slave. 
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even as it was applied to an outlaw (Pint. Quaest. Gr. 39, p. 300). A similar 
explanation accounts for Aayo^uK, given in Suidas as a proper name. 1'he 
hare is a symbol of a runaway slave, and the word is a nickname for a fugi- 
tive, who lives the life of a hunted hare. 

Notes on Archaeological Publications. — In R. lit. Gr. XV, 1902, pp. 
380-407 (18 cuts), A. de Ridder assumes charge of the Bulletin arche'olo- 
gique, hitherto in charge of H. Lechat. He summarizes and comments on 
forty-seven recent publications, chiefly in periodicals, treating of Greek 
Architectm-e and Excavations, Sculpture, Vases and Terrarcottas, Bronzes, 
and other works in metal. Summaries of these articles have already 
appeared in the Journal, with the following exceptions. The statue of an 
ephebus in the Prado at Madrid is published by Paris in R. Arch. XXXIX, 
1901, pp. 316-327 (2 pis.). It shows a compromise between the Polyclitan 
and Attic styles, and may be connected with the name of Euphranor. 
Mariani has described, in B. Comm. Roma, 1901, pp. 169-179 (4 pis. ; 9 figs.), 
several statues recently found on the Quirinal, among them two works of 
the school of Pasiteles, and a replica of the head of the Diadumenos. From 
Antike Denkmdler, II, 1901, are noted, — pi. 48, a head from Pergamon, per- 
haps representing Alexander, and belonging to the extreme type of Perga- 
mene art; pis. 44-45, a " Proto-Corinthian " oenochoij, with a representation 
of the Judgment of Paris, and non-Corinthian inscriptions; pis. 41-43, a 
publication in colors of paintings from three tombs at Corneto. In Furt- 
wangler and Reichhold's Griechische Vasenmaleri, pp. 102-104, Furtwangler 
insists that the vases signed by Euphronios as potter (iiroir](7tv) are to be 
distinguished from those signed as artist (eypaif/ev). The former are deco- 
rated by an unknown artist. Thus the development in style attributed to 
Euphronios by Klein and Hartwig does not exist. De Ridder thinks that 
Furtwangler has seldom done a more useful piece of work than this demoli- 
tion of the legend of Euphronios. In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. V, Supplement, 
1901-02, pp. 133-168 (6 pis.). Heron de Villefosse has published two im- 
portant vases, from Boscoreale, still in the possession of E. de Rothschild, 
and of special interest, since they are decorated with historical subjects. 
(See infra, p. 480.) 

ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 

The Temples in the Forum Holitorium. — Five temples in the Forum 
Holitorium are known through the literature, namely, those of Janus, of 
Spes (both probably rebuilt at least to some extent in 212 B.C.), of Juno 
Sospita (194 b.c), of Pietas (181 b.c), and another of Pietas (150 B.C.), 
which was removed to make room for the Theatre of Marcellus. The tem- 
ple of Janus probably lay close to the Porta Carmentalis, so that the three 
temples, whose remains are built into the church of S. Nicola in Carcere, 
are probably those of Spes, Juno Sospita, and Pietas. These temples have 
been minutely studied by R. DelbrUck in a special monograph, containing 
the ancient literature, a bibliography of earlier discussions, a full descrip- 
tion of the existing remains, and an examination of the forms of the tem- 
ples in general and in detail with reference to their relation to the earlier 
art of Etruria and central Italy, and to the contemporary art of Asia Minor. 
All have a high podium, but the southern temple is Tuscan, the other two 
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Ionic. The former, whether built by A. Atilius Calatinus about 250 B.C., 
or rebuilt about 212 B.C., is the work of a native architect, employing 
Koman workmen, and using the Italian style and technique. The two 
Ionic temples are somewhat younger, and their architects, though preserv- 
ing the podium and deep portico, use in general the Greek forms of Asia 
Minor, while the Roman technique is probably due to the employment of 
Koman workmen. Between the earlier and later temples, therefore, oc- 
curred the great transition in Roman architecture from the Etruscan to the 
Greek type. The forms of the Tuscan temple were never used again, while 
the podium, the Hellenistic-Ionic order, and the deep portico remained 
common in Rome until the empire. [Die drei Tempel am Forum holitorium 
in Rom, von Richard Delbruck; herausgegeben vom Kaiserlich Deutschen 
Archaeologischen Institut (^ROmische Able Hung). Rome, 1903, E. Loescher & 
Co. ; 80 pp. ; plan ; 6 pis.] 

SCTTLPTURB 

A Terra-cotta Frieze. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pp. 16-31 
(2 pi.; 6 cuts), P. Hartwig publishes 'A Terra-cotta Frieze of Octavius 
with Athlete Statues.' The three plaques were discovered during the 
spring of 1902 in the Horti Sallustiani in Rome. They belong to the class 
of Campana reliefs representing a colonnade with vases, herms, and statues 
in the intercolumniations. One shows the front of such a fa9ade, appar- 
ently with a projecting pediment; the others the more usual side view. 
The chief interest is in the statues, which are copies of famous works. In 
the centre of the pediment relief is a Heracles resembling the colossal figure 
in the Museo Chiaramonti. On the right are an Apoxyomenos of the type 
represented by the Ephesian bronze and the statuette from Frascati in the 
Boston Museum, and the youthful figure raising the right arm to his head, 
which appears on other reliefs, and has been identified with the Cyniscus of 
Polyclitus. The artist is right, but the figure is too old for the boy Cynis- 
cus. On the left are two statues of bearded pugilists, whose prototypes are 
as yet unidentified. On one of the other plaques is a statue of Hermes with 
a purse in the right hand and the herald's wand in the left. It does not 
correspond to any known statue, but seems to belong to the school of Poly- 
clitus. Its base bears engraved the inscription Octavi. This maker's name 
can now be recognized in fragmentary inscriptions on other Campana reliefs. 
The third relief shows a youthful pugilist with the palm in his right hand. 
It, too, seems derived from an original by Polyclitus or his school. Frag- 
ments from the same moulds as these reliefs are in various museums, and 
some have been already published. 

The Family of Augustus on the Ara Pads. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
VI, 1903, pp. 57-66 (2 figs.), A. von Domaszewski discusses the identifica- 
tion of the family of Augustus on the Ara Pads. The scene represented is 
the procession at the dedication of the site, 13 B.C., not at the completion of 
the altar, 9 b.c. In the former year Augustus was not pontifex maximus, 
and consequently wears the apex as Flamen lulianus. With Augustus on 
the lost slab were probably Livia, lulia, and the children, C. Caesar, lulia, 
and Agrippina, and then the rex sacrorum and regina. Then follow the 
Flamen Martialis, L. Cornelius Lentulus, and Flamen Quirinalis. The next 
official is Agrippa, as representative of the pontijices, with L. Caesar ; then 
follow Vipsania Polla, Vipsania Agrippina and Tiberius, who was also a 
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pontifex. Another group is formed by Antonia minor, Grermanicns, and 
Drusus, at that time augur, behind whom are Antonia maior, her son Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and husband L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, then Frater 
Arvalis. 

The Vases from Boscoreale. — In Atene e Roma, VI, 1903, coll. 97-124 
(12 figs.), E. Gabrici describes and discusses some of the silver vases from 
Boscoreale, as published by Heron de Villefosse (Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. V, 
1899-1902). He regards the two goblets retained by M. de Rothschild as 
of special value, since they are distinctively Roman. With some differences 
in detail, he agrees with the_editor that one represents Augustus and the 
other Tiberius, and thinks it very probable that, the artist drew his inspira- 
tion from the reliefs of the Ara Pads. 

The Arch of Augustus at Susa. — The Roman arch at Susa (Segusio) 
commemorates the alliance of various Alpine tribes headed by King Cottius 
with the Roman Empire under Augustus, and its sculptured frieze repre- 
sents the sacrifices and ceremonies connected with this event. The work 
is that of local stonecutters and in the genuine Gallic style of the period, — 
an art quite independent of contemporary Romano-Hellenistic tendencies, 
and full of quaint archaisms which go back to the sixth century and earlier 
in Greek development. It is independent also of Massilian influence, 
belonging rather to the Middle European Celtic region which had been 
reached through Italy. (F. Studniczka, Jb. Arch. L XVIII, 1903, pp. 1-24 ; 
pi.; 9 cuts.) 

A Portrait of Caracalla. — The bust of a child (No. 347 in the Hall of 
the Busts in the Vatican) has been commonly identified with Annius Verus 
or Geta. It is certainly Caracalla, as is shown by its likeness to the young 
man represented as sacrificing in the relief on one of the inner lateral faces 
of the Arcus Argentariorum near St. George in the Velabrum. The miss- 
ing figure in this relief was certainly Geta. (C. Jacobsen, R. Arch. I, 
1903, pp. 121-123 ; 2 cuts.) 

PAINTING 

Roman Paintings. — In Rom. Mitlh. XVII, 1902, pp. 179-231 (17 figs.), 
A. Mau examines a view, recently advanced by Robert and Petersen, that 
in the decorations of the second and third (rarely fourth) styles, the large 
pictures occupying the centre of the wall are not conceived as paintings sup- 
ported by the architectural framework, but rather as scenes visible through 
a window or opening in the wall. Mau maintains his old opinion that they 
are paintings, and justifies it by an examination of a number of examples. 
He concludes that in a number of instances the decorator has clearly indi- 
cated the scene as a painting, and distinguished it from the perspective 
views through openings in the wall, and that in no case does this explanar 
tion meet with any real difficulty. 

The Illustrated Manuscripts of Terence. — Hartford Studies in Clas.vcnl 
Philology, XIV, 1903, contains two articles dealing with the illustrations 
in certain manuscripts of Terence. The first (pp. 37-54 ; 96 pis.), by K. E. 
Weston, describes the miniatures in four manuscripts : (C) Vaticarius 3868 -, 
(P) Parisinus 7899; (F) Ambrosianus H 7o inf.; (O) Dunelmensis Auct. 
F 2, 13, Bodleian Library, Oxford. The plates contain all the illustrations 
to the Phormio in these manuscripts. The technique is carefully described, 
and especial attention is given to the relation of the gestures of the characters 
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to the statements of Quintilian. The conclusion is reached that these illus- 
trations go back to an original series, which must be later than 100 B.C., but 
earlier than Quintilian, and probably represents the attitudes, dress, and 
gestures of Roscius and the theatre of his day, and perhaps, by tradition, 
the theatre of Ambivius Turpio as well. The second article (pp. 55-172) is 
a minute study, by J. C. Watson, of the relation between the scene-headings 
and the miniatures in the manuscripts of Terence. He argues that the names 
in the scene-headings and the figures in the miniatures are normally arranged 
at the beginning of a scene in the order of the first participation of the char- 
acters in the dialogue below, except that where two characters of the same 
role do not enter the dialogue in succession these are united, and the group 
thus formed is given the place which the first of the characters to speak 
would naturally receive. This order is, however, changed where it is neces- 
sary to give a reasonably correct picture of the action. In the course of the 
discussion the identification of the individual figures is attempted in all cases 
where the order is unusual or doubtful. He concludes that the miuiatures 
were prior to the headings, and that these were not due to the artist, but to 
some later person, who took the names from the text and applied them to 
the figures in the miniatures. The names and r61es in the headings are due 
to the same person, and have been transmitted together. The text of the 
plays and the miniatures have been transmitted together in the y codices, 
but the common ancestor of this family did not have the scene-headings, 
which have been inserted later ; in F, from a manuscript of the 8 family ; in 
the other codices, from a manuscript very similar to the Bembinus. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Capitoline Fasti. — In Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 116-124, Th. 
MoMMSEN discusses the new fragments of the Capitoline Fasti, published 
by HiJLSEN in Beitriige zur alien Geschichte, II, 1902, p. 248. The fragments 
belong to 380 B.C. and 332-330 B.C. For the former year the names of nine 
Military Tribunes are given. This number is unknown elsewhere. It seems 
probable that six was the maximum, and that the few cases where eight are 
named are to be explained by inclusion of the censors. Here the number is 
due to a contamination of two lists, which agreed in five of the six names. 
To these seven, the two censors are added. The list of the Fasti is com- 
pared with the lists in Diodorus and Livy for this year. The article closes 
with notes on the individuals named in the inscription. 

A List of the Salii. — Hermes, XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 125-129, contains a 
discussion by Th. Mommskn of the fragmentary list of the priests of the 
Salii {Rom. Mitlh. XVII, 1902, pp. 158-185. Cf. Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, 
p. 247). He dates the fragment in 37 and 40 a.d., and identifies the persons 
named as members of the collegium. He agrees with Hiilsen that the list 
must concern the Salii, as the members seem to be youthful patricians, and 
probably the Palatine branch. Another list from the years 56-64 a.d. 
(C.I.L. VI, 2002) also belongs to this body. 

Proper Names from the Colosseum. — The fragments of the marble 
cornice of the railing which enclosed the Podium in the Colosseum contain 
a number of names, obviously belonging to the distinguished men who had 
a right to seats on this platform (C.I.L. VI, Add. pp. 3199-3224, Nos. 32085- 
32263). These names are all later than 443 a.d. and before the time of 
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Theodoric. Among them are Memmius Aemilius Trygetius, probably 
the vir praefeclorius who accompanied Pope Leo to Attila in 452 a.d., and 
Memmius Aemilius Probus, probably the author, who dedicated his extracts 
from Cornelius Nepos to the emperor, Theodosius II. (C. Hulsbn, Hermes, 
XXXVIII, 1903, pp. 155-158.) 

The Inscription on the Column of Fhocas. — In Memorie della Regia 
Accademia di scienze, leltere ed arti in Modena, Ser. Ill, Vol. Ill, 1901, Scien- 
tiiic Section, pp. 24-99 bis (2 pis.), Pasquale Melccci discusses the inscrip- 
tion on the column of Phocas in the Roman Forum. His object is to defend 
the received view, that it was erected in August, 608 a.d., in honor of the 
emperor Phocas, against a recent theory that it was erected in 579 a.d., in 
honor of Tiberius Constantinus. He states that the remains of the second 
line make the insertion of this name impossible. The phrase PC pietatis 
eius anno quinto cannot mean " in the year of his consulate and the fifth of 
his reign," and, if it could, this date in the reign of Tiberius would fall 
in the twelfth and not the eleventh indiction. The phrase, die prima mensis 
Augusti indict(ione) und{ecima'), is fully discussed, as are also the Exarchates 
of Smaragdus in Italy, and the words pro quiele procurata Italiae ac conservata 
libertate, which could not have been used at a time when Italy was suffering 
from the Lombard invasion. 

The Outfit of an Ancient 3-a%s^ei. — Rhein. Mus. LVIII, 1903, pp. 317- 
320, contains a discussion by F. Bijcheler of C'.I.L. V, 2787, from the 
sulphur springs near Padua. A certain Q. Magurius Ferox lusor has dedi- 
cated euras VIII e.t pertic. uncinor(um) XII. Lusor denotes a juggler, in 
Greek irotKTr/s. Pertic. uncinorum XII denotes a pole (perlica) with twelve 
hooks. Pertica is in Greek kovtos, and Chrysostom describes a KovTovoLKT-q^, 
who balances on his forehead a pole, from which hang various objects, includ- 
ing small children (cf . Mart. V, 12) . Euras is probably the same word as 
ivpai (Pollux, I, 146), and denotes the rings or chains by which objects were 
suspended from the hooks on the pole. 

Inscriptions relating to Roman Antiquities. — In R. Arch. I, 1903, 
pp. 319-336, R. Cagnat and M. Besnier republish ninety-four inscriptions, 
of which five are Greek, relating to Roman antiquities, and add brief refer- 
ence to articles and works connected with Latin epigraphy, which appeared 
in January and February, 1903. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Topography of Acragas. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1903, coll. 187-190, 
Lenschau discusses some points in the topography of Acragas, in the light 
of the researches of Dr. Bonfiglio of Girgenti. The ancient city wall did 
not cross the Valle delle Cavoline, and the acropolis was the Rupe Atenea, 
which was originally larger than now. Recent excavations have led to the 
discovery of a cave near the summit, and a fine piece of an ancient wall, 
which may have been connected with the temple of Athena. The western 
part of the plateau was occupied by the necropolis, and in the north by a 
town on the site of the modern Girgenti. This was probably the ancient 
Camicus, and the same name may have been borne by the stream which 
must have then flowed in the Valle delle Cavoline. 

The Ships of Nemi.— CAron. d. Arts, 1903, pp. 112-113, 120-121, contains 
an account, by G. L. Poubel, of the ships in the Lake of Nemi. The article 
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gives a brief history of the discovery of these rafts by Borghi, and the inter- 
vention of the government, by which the bronzes have come into the National 
Museum at Rome. The five herms are said to have a distinctive character, 
possessing neither the beauty of Greek nor the dignity of Roman art, but 
of perfect workmanship and full of life. 

The Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum. — In B. Com. Roma, 
XXXI, 1903, pp. 3-239 (121 figs.), Dante VaglieRi gives a full account of 
the excavations in the Roman Forum from 1898 to 1902. After a summaiy 
statement of the plan of the work and what has been accomplished (pp. 3-16), 
the results are described under the following titles : the Velia (pp. 16-19) ; 
the Sacra Via (pp. 19-32) ; the early Necropolis (pp. 33-42), including an 
account of six tombs ; the Regia, Temple of Vesta, and House of the Vestals 
(pp. 42-80), with a discussion of the views of Hiilsen and others ; the Arch 
of Augustus and the Teinple of Caesar (pp. 81-83) ; the Ba&ilica Aemilia 
(pp. 83-99) ; the Area of the Forum (pp. 99-101) ; the Comitium (pp. 102- 
151), with a bibliography and discussion of the lapii niger and the stele with 
the archaic inscription ; the Rostra and Volcanal (pp. 152-164) ; the Vicus 
Tuscus and the Temple of Castor (pp. 164-165) ; the Shrine of luturna 
(pp. 166-198) ; Sancta Maria Antiqua (pp. 199-239). The whole article is 
very fully illustrated with plans and photographs. It is also published 
separately. (Prof. Dante Vaglieri, Gli Scavi Recenti nel Foro Romano. 
Rome, 1903, E. Loescher & Co.) 

In Rom. Mitth. XVII, 1902, pp. 1-97 (4 pis. ; 24 figs.), Ch. Hulsen gives 
a history of the excavations in the Roman Forum from 1898-1902. After 
a brief sketch of the course of the work, he describes in turn the results on 
each of the four sides of the Forum. Throughout there are constant refer- 
ences to the recent literature, with brief discussion and criticism of the 
views of Lanciani and other scholars. 

Fountain of luturna. — In Records of the Past, II, 1903, pp. 174-185 (4 
cuts), is a paper by Miss Helen L. Bishop on the ' Fountain of luturna 
in the Roman Forum.' The references to the fountain and the development 
of the myth in Roman literature are first discussed briefly, and then the 
recent discoveries on the site are described and illustrated. 

The Location of the Scalae Caci. — Man has recently reached the 
conclusion that the Scalae Caci did not extend into the valley of the Circus 
Maximus. Their continuation is rather to be sought in a cross street meet- 
ing the present remains at right angles and passing inside the fortifications 
at the southwest corner of the hill. In imperial times, this, like the Clivus 
Victoriae and Nova Via, was partly covered by the palace. Where it entered 
the Velabnim is uncertain. The view is supported by Hiilsen, from a con- 
sideration of the places between the Palatine and Capitol, the horrea Ger- 
maniciana, Victoria Germaniciana, Aqua Cernens HIT Scaros, Elephantus 
Herharius, and especially the Atrium Caci, which would naturally occupy a 
place near the stairs leading from the Palatine into the Velabrum. (F. 
Brunswick, Berl. Phil. W. 1903, coll. 605-606.) 

Not a Description of the Palatine. — G. B. de Rossi (Pianie icnografiche 
e prospettiche di Roma, p. 123 if.) published from a manuscript of Forfa a 
description of an ancient Roman house, which he and others have considered 
as an early mediaeval account of the imperial palace on the Palatine, espe- 
cially of the so-called Domus Flavia and Domus Augustiana. Since 1879 
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other manuscripts of this document have been published, showing longer 
and shorter forms, and it is now perfectly clear that it has nothing to do 
with the topography of the Palatine or any extant building, but is simply a 
chapter from a Glossarium, in which the material was arranged by subjects. 
This chapter treated of the chief parts of a Roman house of the better 
class. It is published with critical notes by Ch. Hulsen, in Rom. Mitth. 
XVII, 190-2, pp. 255-268. 

Rock Sculptures in the Maritime Alps. — A. Issel reviews in B. 
Paletn. It. 1902, pp. 234-247 (7 figs.), a recent publication of C. Bicknell, 
entitled The Prehistoric Rock Engravings in the Italian Maritime Alps. 

The Palette in Etruscan Tombs. — In B. Paletn. It. 1903, pp. 28-37 
(2 pis. ; 3 figs.), L. A. Milani discusses the nature and development of the 
palette found in Etruscan tombs. There are two distinct types, one straight, 
the other concave. The chief purpose of the latter was to collect the bones 
and sprinkle incense. Confirmation of this theory is found in Hor. Sat. 1, 
5, 35 vatillum prunae. A good example from Vetulonia is published for 
the first time. 

The Metal Cestus. — The metal caestus described by Juthner, 'Ueber 
antike Turngerate,' p. 87, is found on a mosaic, discovered near Santa Severa 
in 1866. The border contains pygmy .scenes, but the centre shows two pugil- 
ists plainly armed with this metal case with its projecting spike. Like the 
other representations of this weapon, the mosaic belongs to the late Empire. 
(R. Engelmann, Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, pp. 54-57; cut.) 

The Relief of the Miners. — ij. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 201-204 (pL; cut), 
contains ' Notes on the Bas-Relief of the Miners discovered near Linares' by 
H. Sanders. The relief has already been published, but inaccurately. The 
new publication is based on personal examination of the stone. It repre- 
sents eight miners marching in pairs and followed by an overseer. All wear 
an apron and a broad girdle with large plaits. Though the surface is badly 
preserved, it can be seen that one miner carries a lamp and another a pick. 
The overseer carries a pair of large tongs, and possibly a bell. 

FRANCE 

The Early Gallic Religion. — C. Jullian in his fourth article on the 
early Gallic religion {Revue des Etudes Anciennes, V, 1903, pp. 19-27. See 
Am. .7. Arch. VI, 1902, p. 486, VII, 1903, p. 250) considei-s the religious rites, 
especially human sacrifices, and suicide, which was so common among the 
Gauls that it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice demanded by the 
gods. This is the explanation of the advance in arms against a flood, and 
the refusal to leave a burning house. These acts were not the mere bravado 
which they seemed to the Greeks, but had a religious basis. Other topics, 
briefly considered, are other sacrifices, sacred banquets, libations, prayers 
and hymns, dances, music, vows and gifts to the gods, and the gestures used 
in worship. The fifth article (Ihid. pp. 124-128) discusses briefly divination 
among the Gauls, in its various forms, from birds and animals, by lots, signs, 
sacrificial victims, dreams and the heavenly bodies, and through prophetic 
inspiration, though for this the evidence is declared unsatisfactory. The 
Gallic religious calendar is scarcely known. It seems clear that the months 
were lunar, and that certain days or nights were set apart for leligious cele- 
brations, but we have no details. 
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Notes on the Suesslones. — The book of Dubuc, De Suessionum civitate 
(Paris, 1902), leads C. Jullian to publish in Revue des Etudes Anciennes, V, 
1903, pp. 28-36 (3 cuts), some notes on the Suessiones. He calls attention 
to the fact that the names of tlie rivers in their territory are generally not 
Celtic and are found in other countries where the Celts did not penetrate. 
They are now called Ligurian, and at any rate belong to the pre-Celtic popu- 
lation. The territory of the true Suessiones was the fertile country along 
the Aisne, but the testimony of Caesar shows that in his time the state con- 
trolled a more extended region than that around Soissons, though the twelve 
pagi of Dubuc are not proved to be ancient. The Romans after their 
conquest seem to have organized centres for popular festivals, probably at 
ancient shrines, and built theatres, amphitheatres, baths, and temples. An 
example is the amphitheatre at Senlis, which was never a large place, but 
was the centre for the Silvanectes. So on the border between the Silvan- 
ectes and Suessiones are the ruins of Champlieu (campus), whose name 
points to it as a place of gathering. These buildings are of the first cen- 
tury, but the military works belong to the end of the third. 

Place Names in Gaul. — In the Recue des Etudes Anciennes, V, 1903, 
pp. 136-138, C. JuLi.iAX discusses some place names. Near Bordeaux are 
Lormont(/rt (()•(' mons) and Cypressat (cupressetitm), which are marked thus as 
seats of sacred groves of Apollo and Diana. In Avienus 701, the conclusion 
of the line, np/i!dum priscum Ra, is not to be violently amended, as by Holder, 
but completed as Ratls, a town between Aries and Marseilles mentioned in 
ancient charters. In the Grand Carlulaire de la Same occur the words apud 
Btmlefjalam vel Boi/as. Boi/as can only be the city of La Teste, which is 
thus identified with the ancient Boii. 

The Terra Sigillata. in G-aul. — In the Revue des Etudes A nciennes, V, 
1903, pp. 37-78 (13 figs.), J. Dischelette publishes the results of a study 
of the terra sigUlata of the Graufesenque (Aveyron) in the territory of the 
Ruteni near Millau. This deserted site was the ancient Condatomagus, 
and the products of its potteries were exported to Britain, Spain, Africa, 
Germany, and Italy. The source of these vases is proved by the discovery of 
the moulds at the Graufesenque. The article discusses the technique of 
the Gallo-Roman potters, the forms most commonly used, the ornamenta- 
tion, and the date when these Rutenian potteries flourished. This pottery is 
distinguished by its brilliant red glaze, and a well-defined series of forms and 
designs, as well as by the names of a group of potters. Here also was made a 
rare species of glaze, yellow with red veins, apparently in imitation of marble. 
The industry seems to have been introduced by potters from Arrezo, at 
the end of the first century B.C. Between the death of Tiberius and the 
accession of Vespasian the Rutenian ware had acquired an important place, 
supplanting the now inferior products of Arezzo, and apparently holding the 
market until the second century. It then suddenly disappears, and is suc- 
ceeded by the pottery of Auvergne, especially Lezoux, and Germany. This 
study of the origin of the Gallo-Roman sigiUata is preliminary to a complete 
publication. Ibul. pp. 191-192, L. Constans reports the existence of a 
large collection of moulds made by his father, and suggests that Grau- 
fesenque, old Proven<;al Graufezenca, is fi'om grau — grasau, grasal, dish, and 
fazenca, y/faz -t- suffix -enc : the whole meaning " suitable for making dishes," 
sc. " earth," so that the name arose from the presence of the potter's clay. 
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The Gallic Costume. — In R. Arch. 1, 1903, pp. 337-342, H. d'Arbois de 
JuBAiNviLLE traces the history of 'Le Pantalon Gaulois.' The di'afwptSes 
appear in Herodotus as a garment of the Persians, and in Hippocrates as 
worn by the kindred Scythians. From the Scythians this Iranian garment 
passed to the Germans, among whom its Gerinano-Gallic name braka was 
formed. This is from the Indo-European bhrag-, and tiie consonants show 
it must have been formed among Germanic and not Celtic people. It was 
adopted by the Gauls as early as the third century B.C., and was carried by 
them into Gi'eat Britain. The Goidels of Ireland, and later of Scotland, 
had neither the word nor the garment until they derived both from the 
English. From the Gauls the Romans adopted the bracae during the later 
empire, though in 397 a.d. Honorius forbade it to be worn in Rome under 
penalty of exile and confiscation of property. 

The Tiara of Saitaphernes. — In consequence of the doubts expressed 
by many archaeologists as to the genuineness of the Tiara of Saitaphernes, 
the authorities of the Louvre requested M. Clermont-Ganneau to make a 
thorough investigation. A preliminary report was made on April 6, and a 
final report on June 2 ; the latter was published in full in Le Temps, June 
11, 1903. A personal examination of the tiara showed that it was not 
genuine. Furthermore, it seems to have been made by a goldsmith of 
Odessa, Israel Rouchomowski, from the suggestions of a certain X. [Other 
accounts say that X denotes one Hochmann.] According to Rouchomowski, 
for the lower zone, containing Scythian scenes, he was furnished two small 
fragments, and for the uppermost ornamental zone one as models ; the designs 
he took from Antiquites de la Russie meridionale. For the central zone with 
the Homeric scenes he used Weisser's BUderatlas zur Weltgeschichte, modify- 
ing the scenes by combination and selection, but, as it appears, sometimes 
reproducing errors. This band was furnished him, but originally contained 
only the incised inscription, which he turned into one in relief, and a sim- 
ple decoration which he transformed. The three small fragments were 
subsequently taken from him. The question is raised whether they wei-e 
genuine. Rouchomowski is doubtful, but they were badly damaged, and it 
seems scarcely likely that X would have taken the trouble to give them an 
antique appearance, considering the use to which they were put. To test 
the skill of Rouchomowski, he was required to decorate a plate of gold 
from a new design furnished him by Clermont-Ganneau, and also to repro- 
duce from a photograph a segment of the tiara. This furnished a complete 
demonstration of his statement. Not only was the copy perfect, but it 
showed certain minute peculiarities of the original, which could only be 
possible if both were executed by the same hand, using the same tools, in- 
cluding a special die. In consequence of this report the tiara has been 
withdrawn from exhibition in the Louvre, though it is probable that it 
will later be placed in the Musee des Arts decoratifs. (Chron. d. Arts, 
1903, pp. 101, 127, 141-142, 150-151, 187.) 

AUSTRIA 

The Bronze Disk with Astronomical Figures. — In Jh. Oesterr. A rch. 
I. V, 1902, pp. 196-197 (pi.), E. Maass published a fragment of a bronze 
disk, bearing on the margin some of the signs of the zodiac, and on the inner 
surface other figures with the names of constellations, but ottered no definite 
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explanation of its use (see Am. J. Arch VII, 1903, p. 249). Ibid. VI, 1903, 
pp. 32-49 (6 figs.), O. Benndorf, E. Weiss, and A. Rehm discuss the frag- 
ment. Benndorf gives a minute description with correction of some points 
in the first publication. The work is probably not later than the third cen- 
tury of our era. Weiss describes the astronomical character of the engray- 
ings, which are by no means correct in the position of the constellations. 
It is noteworthy that no stars are indicated. The explanation of this unique 
fragment is given by Rehtn, who has with great ingenuity worked out the 
mathematical basis on which the whole design was constructed. He shows 
that the original disk must have had a diameter of 1.20 m., and that it 
formed the inner or revolving disk of the "winter" or "astronomical" 
clock (Jwrologia hiberna or anaphorica) described by Vitruvius, IX, 8, and re- 
constructed by G. Bilfinger. (Die Zeilmesser der anliken Volker, Stuttgart, 
1886.) 

The River Karap/SaTi;?. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, 
coll. 74-76, C. Patsch suggests that in Pseudo-Scylax, cli. 21, the unknown 
KaTap^aTtji Trora/xos is the Krka, and that the name should be KarapaKTiji. 
The cataracts in the stream must have been famous. Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
Floras all make the Krka the Liburnian boundary, under the name Titus, 
which it also bears in C./.L._ III, 6418. 

Medaurus. — The god Medaurus, mentioned in C.I.L. VIII, 2581 and 
2642, is not " an Illyrian Aesculapius," for he rides on a spirited horse 
brandishing his weapon in his right hand. He is rather to be compared 
with the deus Heros of the Balkan peninsula. As a war-god Medaurus 
naturally protects Risinium, and can be called the "publicus Lar" of Dalma- 
tia. (C. Patsch, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, coll. 71, 73.) 

Inscriptions from Salona. — The inscriptions C.I.L. Ill, 1988 and 
1989, are probably parts of the same stone, of which 1989 occupies the left 
side. C.I.L. Ill, 2062, which has long disappeared, is to be combined with 
8747, of which now only the fragment 2069 remains. (W. Kubitschek, 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, coll. 81-84.) 

The Situation of Sturum. — The Geogrnphus Ravennas, p. 177 f., gives 
the Roman stations on the road from Tyra on the Pontus to Certia (Rom- 
lott). It has been supposed that this road led from the valley of the Alt 
over the Ojtoz Pass to Moldavia, but the stations have not been identified. 
C. Patsch in Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VI, 1903, Beiblatt, coll. 73-74, suggests 
that Sturum is a corruption for Asturum, so called from the ala I. Asturum, 
which we know was in garrison near Heviz, on the accepted line of the road. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Stonehenge. — The recent excavations at Stonehenge are described by 
W. GowLAND in Archaeologia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 37-118 (4 pis.; 29 figs.), 
with a note by J. W. Judd on the nature and origin of the rock-fragments 
found at this time. The work was undertaken in order to place upright 
the ' leaning stone,' and the excavations were chiefly in the immediate vicin- 
ity of this monolith. The excavations were conducted very carefully, and 
a minute record is given of the exact position of every object discovered. 
A considerable portion of the article is given to a discussion of the methods 
by which these huge stones were transported and erected. This is illus- 
trated by the methods employed in recent times in Japan, and shown in 
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Japanese drawings. The objects found in the excavations are held to indi- 
cate the erection of this monument near the end of the neolitliic age, or at 
any rate before the use of copper or bronze was at all common. There is 
nothing to show that it was a sepulchral monument, while all the indica- 
tions and analogies render it probable that it was a sanctuai'y for the wor- 
ship of the sun. It was designed as a whole, and there is no evidence to 
support the tradition that tlie large sandstone monoliths (mrsens) were 
erected around an earlier sacred circle of " blue-stones," which in turn had 
been transported bodily from a distant region. As an approximate date, 
1800 B.C. is suggested. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
ITALY 

The Bust at Acerenza. — In Z. Bild. K. XIV, 1902, pp. 17-21, R. Del- 
BRiicK maintains that the bust at Acerenza (see Am. J. Arch. VI, 1902, pp. 
74, 216, 480) is certainly a work of the school of Capua in the time of the 
Hohenstaufens, and probably represents Frederick 11. S. R. in R. Arch. I, 
1903, p. 279, thinks this view can at any rate be discussed, though it does 
not seem to explain some of the peculiarities of this work. The resem- 
blance to Frederick II is by no means convincing. 

The Guilds of Florence. — The very comprehensive study of the Floren- 
tine guilds by Grrspach is continued in R. Art Chret. 1902, pp. 374-395, 463- 
476 ; 1903, pp. 32-50, 108-121. These articles are chiefly concerned with the 
Church of Or San Michele and treat of the medallions and sculptures on 
the exterior, and of Orcagna's tabernacle and of the decorative frescoes in 
the interior. [The subject is of such general interest that it is to be hoped 
the articles may be published in a separate volume. — A. M.] 

Paintings in a Roman Catacomb. — At the meeting of the German 
Institute in Rome on February 21, 1902, Wilpkrt discussed the paintings 
in two arcosolia of the catacomb under the Villa Massimo. Both belong to 
the first half of the fourth century, but have been so inaccurately published 
that it has been assumed they belonged originally to a heathen hypogaeum. 
In reality there is nothing pagan in the original paintings, and it is clear 
that they decorated the tombs of a charioteer and of a soldier's family, 
including a husband, wife, and boy. (Rom. MM. XV^If, 1902, pp. 98-99.) 

Roman Intrecci. — In Reliq. IX, 1903, pp. 10-21 (4 figs.), H. Elringtox 
calls attention to the interest attaching to the Roman Intrecci. By this 
term he denotes the fragments of sculpture with interlaced patterns, whether 
having a spiritual meaning or merely ornamental. They are due to the 
guild of sculptor-architects of Rome, whose members, after the Lombard 
conquest of northern Italy, were known as Maestri Comacini and Liberi 
Muratori. These sculptures fall naturally into two divisions : those earlier 
than the ninth century, and those executed after that date, when the masons 
from Como came to Rome. The following churches contain interesting 
examples : S. Clemente, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, SS. Quattro Coronati, S8. 
Apostoli, Sta. Prassede, Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, Sta. Agnese, S. Lorenzo in 
Lucina, Tre Fontane, Sta. Sabina, Sta. Saba, Sta. Maria Antiqna. 

Mediaeval Architecture in the Modenese Apennines. — In Memorie 
delta Regia Accademia di scienze, lettere ed ar.i hi Modena, Ser. Ill, Vol. Ill, 
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1901, Section of Art. pp. 3-64 (12 pis.), Vincexzo Maestri concludes 
his detailed study of churches in the Modenese Apennines. As examples of 
the last period of the secondary roiiianesque style, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, he describes the churches of Sta. Maria of Denzano, S. 
Biagio of Roncoscaglia, S. Michele of Pievepelago, S. Giulia of Monchio, 
S. Andrea of Bibona, and the parish church of Coscogno. The period of 
transition, which is distinguished from the roinanesque by the presence of 
some characteristic elements derived from the pointed arch, accompanied by 
reminiscences of the Italo-Byzantine style, is exemplified in the churches of 
S. Vincenzo of Monte Obizzo, of S. Giovanni of Vesale, of the Nativity at 
Montebonello, and the oi'atories of S. Sebastiano of Riva and Sta. Maria ad 
Nives. The concluding chapter gives a summary of the buildings in this 
district according to periods and their relation to the architectural styles of 
the Aemilia. 

The Bell Towers of Ravenna. — The bell towers of Ravenna and of the 
neighboring region form the subject of an article by O. Gardella in 
Ransegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 161-168. These towers vary in form, some 
being round, some square, and one, at least, a combination of square and 
circular form. These towers were frequently assumed to date from the 
sixth century, when the churches with which they were connected were con- 
structed. I'he author of the present article shows that large church bells 
were not in use until the ninth or tenth century, that these towers of 
Ravenna differ in construction from the buildings with which they were 
connected, and that their window openings are of the same general style 
and do not antedate the ninth or tenth century. That thej- could not have 
been lighthouses, as assumed by Ventnri, is evident from their position in 
relation to the churches and their distance from the sea. 

Mediaeval Sculpture in Sardinia. — In the town of Oristano, in the 
Church of San Francesco and in the Cathedral are to be found the remains of 
sculpture of the Pisan School, including an interesting statue of a bishop by 
Nino Pisano, and a number of reliefs. Here are also two Lombard reliefs of 
the eighth or ninth century. (Dionioi Scano, L' Arte, 1903, pp. 1.5-30.) 

La Roccella del Vesoovo di Squillace. — At Squillace in Calabria 
there still remain the imposing ruins tjf an early Christian basilica. It was 
constructed of brick on a Byzantine ground plan, and covered by splendid 
vaults, which, for the most part, have now fallen in. This basilica would 
seem to have been erected between the years .550-600 a.d. and in 1096 
formed part of an abbey, which was suppressed in 1113. Plans and photo- 
graphs of this imposing monument are given by E. Caviglia in Rassegna 
d' Arte, 1903, pp. 51-.57. 

A Palazzo at Spoleto. — In recent descriptions of the town of Spoleto, 
the existence of the Palazzo della Signoria is ignored ; in fact, only the sub- 
structions of this palace still exist, but these form sub.stantial remains of four- 
teenth century architecture. The palace is mentioned by Servero Minervio, 
a sixteenth century writer, who ascribes its erection to Petrus Plancianus. 
Plans and views of the exterior and of the several substantial vaults of the 
interior are published by G. Sordini in Rassegna d' Arte, 1903, pp. 6-10. 

Architectural Refinements of St. Mark's at Venice. — Memoirs of 
Art and Archaeolog;/, published by the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences Vol. I, No. 2, (111 pp. ; 14 plans; 44 cuts), is a monograph 
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by Professor William Henry Goodyear on the Architectural Refinements 
of St. Mark's at Venice. Besides calling attention to the curve in the plan 
of the fa9ade and to the rising curve of the pavement, this article is con- 
cerned chiefly in proving the widening of the upper part of the nave and 
transepts. The intention of this may have been to correct the apparent 
narrowing of the nave when seen in perspective, or simply to substitute 
curved for straight and rigid upright lines, so as to produce a more pleasing 
effect. This remarkable character is found, not alone at St. Mark's, but in 
other churches, at Orvieto, Vicenza, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, and Arezzo. It 
is possibly a Byzantine invention, although not found in all Byzantine 
churches in Italy, and appearing in localities where Byzantine influence has 
not been proved. Refinements of this character were, for the most part, 
abolished in the Renaissance period, although a few instances of survival 
have been noted by Professor Goodyear. 

The Castles of Verona. — In the N. Arch. Ven. pp. 221-258, L. Mari- 
NELLi writes on the Castles of Verona. The Castel Vecchio is illustrated as 
it appeared in the time of its construction ; the Castel S. Pietro, as it appeared 
in the time of the Visconti ; and the Castel S. Felice, as it appeared in the 
time of Sanmicheli. Incidentally, the article treats also of the walls and 
the ancient remains of Verona. 

Bronze Doors in Italy. — In The A merican A rchitect, No. 1407, pp. 83- 
84, A. Melani writes on the bronze doors in Italy. The most important 
part of this article concerns mediaeval doors, which he divides into two 
classes : those which are decorated with incised ornament and those deco- 
rated with reliefs. The former is the earlier class and is illustrated by the 
doors of the Cathedral of Amalfi, the Abbey at Montecassino, S. Paolo Fuori 
at Rome, Monte S. Angelo at Gargano, the Cathedral of Salerno, S. Salva- 
tore at Atrani, and S. Mark's at Venice, all of which date from the end of 
the eleventh century and were made in Constantinople. The doors deco- 
rated with relief sculpture were made in the twelfth century, and chiefly by 
three sculptors : Oderisio Berardo, Barisano di Trani, and Bouanno da Pisa. 
They are illustrated by the doors of the cathedrals at Troia, Trani, Ravello, 
Pisa, and Monreale, and by the Church of S. Bartoloineo at Benevento. 

Sculpture in Wood of the Twelfth Century. — In L'Arte, 1903, pp. 
48-59, GiNO FoGOLARi writes on twelfth century wood sculpture, and pub- 
lishes an extremely decorative Byzantine doorway from the Church of San 
Pietro at Alba Fucense, as well as cruder sculptures from the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Alatri. 

French Influence upon Italian Sculpture of the Twelfth Century. — 
Albert Marignan wrote in 1899 an article entitled L'^cole de sculpture en 
Provence du XII' au XIII' siecle, and, in 1902, Histoire de la sculpture en 
Languedoc du XII' au XIII' siecle. In these articles his tendency is to assign 
later dates than have hitherto been assigned to certain well-known monu- 
ments ; for example, the fa9ades of S. Trophime at Aries, and that of S. Gilles, 
he places in the thirteenth and possibly fourteenth centuries. That he is 
wrong in this tendency is the point of view of W. Voge, in Rep. f. K. 1902, 
pp. 409-429, where he institutes a careful comparison between the sculptures 
of Provence, and those of northern Italy, especially the works of Antelami. 
Antelami's earliest dated work, the Deposition at Parma (1178), already 
shows strongly the influence of the portal sculptures at Aries. 
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FRANCE 

The Introduction of the Crucifix into Gaul. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1903, pp. 67-70, L. Bkkhier discusses the introduction of the crucifix into 
Gaul. Gregory of Tours mentions a painting of Christ on the cross at 
Narbonne, which was covered by a curtain in consequence of the vision of 
a certain priest. At the end of the sixth century, therefore, such represen- 
tations were unusual in Gaul, and the nudity of the figure shocked the 
natives of the country. Narbonne was at this time the seat of a consider- 
able colony of Syrian merchants, and probably this painting was made under 
their influence. By the eighth century the Oriental custom had overcome 
all opposition. (See also Chron. d. Arts, 1903, p. 50.) 

The Origin of the Sculptures at Chartres. — The sculptures of the 
royal portal in the west fa9ade of the Cathedral at Chartres have been 
attributed by Voge to the same school which flourished in Provence at 
Aries. The chronological objection, that the portal and cloister of St. 
Trophime at Aries were later than the portal at Chartres, was met by 
Marignan, who proposed to assign St. Trophime and Chartres to the thir- 
teenth century, and also assigned later dates to other Proven9al monuments, 
especially the portal of St. Gilles. The whole subject has been examined in 
minute detail by R. de Lasteyrie in Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VIII, 1902, 
pp. 1-137 (22 pis.; 84 cuts). His work contains the following chapters: 

(1) ' The Royal Portal of Chartres.' These sculptures were executed be- 
tween 1145 and 1194 a.d., and probably in the first half of this period. 

(2) ' The Portals of St. Denis, the Cathedral at Le Mans, Notre Dame at 
Paris, St. Germains-des-Pres,' etc. These monuments all belong to the 
twelfth century. The first is slightly older than the portal of Chartres, 
the second contemporary, the others later, probably belonging to the last 
quarter of the century. (3) ' The Cloister of St. Trophime at Aries.' The 
north gallery was already erected in 1165 a.d. ; the east gallery is earlier than 
1181, and the west gallery than 1221. (4) 'The Portal of St. Trophime.' 
This must be dated between 1180 and 1190 a.d. Its sculptures, therefore, 
cannot have exerted any influence on the portal of Chartres. The latter 
belongs rather to the new school which sprang up at the end of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century in Burgundy and on the upper Loire. 

(5) ' The Fa9ade of St. Gilles.' This was probably finished about 1180, but 
part of the sculptures, notably those by Brunus, were executed about 1150. 

(6) ' Other Romanesque Sculptures of the Rhone Valley.' Monuments of 
Nlmes, Beaucaire, Romans, Maguelonne, St. Guilhem du Desert, St. Pierre 
de Reddes, Montmajour, belonging to this school, are examined and dated. 
Voge's thesis is wrong. The Provencal school did not enter the Isle de 
France, and its great works are not earlier than the portal at Chartres. It 
was not, however, influenced by the contemporary northern school, but drew 
its inspiration from the school of Toulouse. 

The Early Basilicas at Lyons. — In R. Art Chre't. 1902, pp. 445-462, 
1903, pp. 96-197, LiiON Maitre writes concerning the early basilicas at 
Lyons and their crypts. Plans and photographic reproductions of these 
interesting but sombre churches are here given. 

The Church of Saint-Bonaventure at Lyons. — The art treasures of 
the Church of Saint-Bonaventure at Lyons, now so thoroughly dispersed, 
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may be known from descriptions in a very rare work published by Jean 
Baptiste Bazin in 1693. Extracts from this book are published by R. P. 
Bazin, in Bulletin historique du Diocese de Lyon, 1902, pp. 98-104 and 
161-16.3. 

Symbolism of the Ta.ga.Ae of the Cathedral at Poitiers. — In R. Art 
Chre't. 1903, pp. 129-132, X. Barrier de Montaui.t writes concerning the 
.symbolism of the facade of the Cathedral at Poitiers. He claims that the 
northern door of the western facade symbolized death, and was used especially 
foi- funerals and baptisms. The central portal refers to the Judgment, and 
the southern portal may be described as the (iate of Paradise. 

The Chapel of the Penitents at Roanne. — The Chapel of the Peni- 
tents at Roanne has long since been abandoned and its furniture dispersed. 
A description of the chapel and its furnishings may therefore be made only 
from documents. An attempt to give such a description of this chapel is 
made by Abbot Pka.joux in Bulletin historique du Diocese de Lyon, 1902, 
pp. 93-9'8. 

The Atelier of Claus Sluter. — The atelier of Claus Sluter is the subject 
of an article by A. Kleinclausz, in the Gaz. B.-A. XXIX, 1903, pp. 121- 
134. The article describes in an interesting manner the constitution of the 
atelier of Sluter, and his methods of work, and gives the names of some of 
his assistants, without attempting to enumerate the many monuments pro- 
duced by this atelier. 

Early French Goldsmith Work. — Inventories and other documents 
inform us of superb treasures of French goldsmith work of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, possessed by the king of France and the princes of 
the House of Valois. Unfortunately, both of these treasures have dis- 
appeared. Count DuRRiEU, through the study of miniatures, is beginning 
to i-ecover a knowledge of some of these lost treasures. In the B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1902, pp. 3.54-356, he publishes from miniatures, in a Book of Hours 
of the Due de Berry, a fine saltcellar and an elaborate cross, both of which 
are described in the Inventories of Jean, Due de Berry. 

BELGIUM 
Grotesque Animals in Flemish Manuscripts. — L. Maeterlinck has 
published a volume entitled La Satire animale dans les Manuscrits Flamand.i, 
Ghent, 1903. The volume apparently contains a very thorough study of the 
use of animal forms, especially in Flemish manuscripts, if we may judge 
from an article on the same subject which he contributes to the Gaz. B.-A. 
XXIX, 1903, pp. 149-166. The Flemish love of the grotesque, and the 
freedom with which they satirize ecclesiastical and other classes, is well 
exhibited in the drawings with which this article is illustrated. 

GERMANY 
Charlemagne's Burial Place. — The controversy over the exhumation 
of Charlemagne has revived of late in Germany. According to ancient 
tradition, he was embalmed and placed in an alcove by the altar, seated 
upright upon his throne, a crown upon his head, a sceptre in his hand, and 
a gold chain about his neck, beneath the altar of the Church of the Holy 
Virgin, at Aix-la-Chapelle. The body is supposed to have been seen by the 
Emperor Otho III in the year 1000, when his crown and sword were removed, 
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and are preserved to this day at Vienna. On the other hand, we know from 
his friends and ministers, Eginhard and Thegan, that Charlemagne was 
buried on the day he died. It is unlikely, therefore, that he could have 
been embalmed in a few hours. Moreover, no alcove can be found which 
shows signs of disturbance. Further, the Chronicle of Cologne reports, under 
date 1165, that Frederick Barbarossa lifted the bones of Charlemagne out of 
the sarcophagus in which they had lain for 351 years. The sarcophagus is 
still shown to visitors, but it is far too small to have held the giant. The 
true facts, with regard to his burial place, remain, therefore, to be discov- 
ered. (American Architect, No. 1404, p. 64.) 

The Church of S. John the Baptist at 'Worms. — Between the years 
1000 and 1025, Bishop Burkard I erected at Worms the Church of S. John 
the Baptist. It was a decagonal building with a polygonal dome, and is 
much more likely to have influenced the vaulting system of the great Rhenish 
cathedrals than the more distant Carlovingian Church at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This Church of S. John the Baptist was destroyed by the French in the 
years 1807-1808. It is described by F. J. Schmitt in Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 
321-3.30. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The Castles of the Conquest. — In Archaeologia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 313- 
3t0 (3 figs.), J. H. Round maintains that the castles erected by the Normans 
at the time of the conquest are represented by the moated flat-topped mounds 
crowned with a palisade, the mediaeval French " motte," Latin " mota." It 
has been held that these were the English " burhs," erected for the most 
part during the Danish invasions. The article is in great part an argument 
against this theory, held by G. T. Clark, and adopted in general by the 
historians Freeman and Green. While it is not certain that all the moated 
mounds were erected by Normans, it is certain that very many of them 
occupy the sites of castles, and it is not yet proved that one of them was 
erected during the Danish wars. The normal type of castle till the middle 
of the eleventh century in England was probably the moated mound with 
timber palisades and moated and palisaded court or courts. 

A Norman Church. — The ruined church of St. Mary at Reciilver, Kent, 
is described and illustrated by J. Russell Larkby in Reliq. IX, 1903, pp. 
22-32 (12 figs.). The remains of the apse are Roman, the north and south 
walls of the nave Norman (early twelfth century), the west front Transitional 
(late twelfth century), while the eastern extension of the chancel, which 
necessitated the removal of the apse, is Early English, belonging apparently 
to the thirteenth century. The Saxon building probably was of wood, with 
use of the Roman remains, for of this structure nothing seems to have sur- 
vived the Norman reconstruction. 

Norman Fonts. — The Norman fonts at Sculthorpe, Ingoldesthorpe, Burn- 
ham Deepdale, and Fincham, in northwestern Norfolk, are briefly described 
by H. BEDFORt) PiM, in Reliq. IX, 1903, pp. 51-.54 (4 figs.). 

A Norman Tympanum. — In Proceedings of the Soc. Ant. XIX, No. 1, 
pp. 87-95, J. RoMiLLY Allen describes an inscribed and sculptured Norman 
tympanum in Hawksworth Church, Nottinghamshire, which "presents a 
unique combination of a dedicatory inscription with a cross, figure sculp- 
ture, and elaborate geometrical ornament." The Latin inscription is in 
Roman capitals of the twelfth century. The symbolic sculpture is unusual. 
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and perhaps typifies the Adoration of the Cross. The various classes of 
tympana with crosses are discussed, and in conclusion a list is given of 
dedication stones still existing in England. These number seventeen, and 
extend from 685 a.d. to the fourteenth century. 

A Great Seal of King Stephen. — In Proceedings of the Soc. Ant. XIX, 
No. 1, pp. 60-65 (pL), W. H. St. John Hope discusses a hitherto unknown 
Great Seal of King Stephen, found on a Rochester charter. It seems to 
have been made for use in Normandy. The first Great Seal of Henry III 
was also discussed in the light of entries in the Close Roll for the third year 
of his reign. It was made in 1218, by Walter de Ripa, goldsmith, who 
received 40 shillings, estimated as the equivalent of £160 to £200 at the 
present day. 

The St. Albans School of Painting. — Archaenlngia, LVIII, 1902, pp. 
275-292 (4 pis.; 2 figs.), contains the first part, dealing with the mural 
painting, of a discussion of the St. Albans School of Painting, by W. Page. 
The earliest work at the Abbey is merely decorative, but about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century a school of figure painting developed, of which the 
founder seems to have been William of Colchester, who became a monk in 
1200. During this time the fabric was in charge of the sacrist, and we find 
a brotherhood of art workers, religious and lay, working upon all branches 
of art. About the end of the century this system has given place to a lay 
master of the works, and the employment of specially qualified laymen for 
each variety of art. By the middle of the fourteenth century the local 
school seems to have become extinct, and the later paintings were executed 
by artists unconnected with the Abbey. The existing mural paintings are 
described and illustrated. 

The Swords of Lincoln. — The Proceedings of the Soc. Ant. XIX, No. 1, 
pp. 18-31 (pi.), contains a discussion, by Col. J. G. Williams, of the three 
swords of the city of Lincoln. One is known as the King Richard the Second 
Sword, because presented in 1386 by that king ; another is the Second, Lent, 
or Mourning Sword, so called because it was once carried before the Mayor 
in Lent and at funerals; the third, or State Sword, was made in 1734. The 
second sword is an ancient fighting sword of the fifteenth century. Exami- 
nation has shown, however, that the original blade of the Richard Sword 
had been transferred to the new hilt in 1734, and a sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century blade, probably from a third sword in existence between 
1676 and 1699, placed in the Richard hilt. By order of the Corporation the 
original blade and hilt have now been reunited. 

RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Goldsmith "Work in Spain. — In R. Art Chret. 1903, pp. 19-31, Dom E. 
RouLiN begins the publication of a series of articles on gold and enamel 
objects, many of them still unpublished, which he has found in his journeys 
in Spain. The first article treats of Limoges enamels and shows that previ- 
ous writers have not realized how many treasures of this character are still 
preserved in Spain. Illustrations are here given of two crucifixes in the 
Museum at Vich, of a crucifix of the Museum at Valladolid, and a Madonna 
and Child in the Church of Santa Maria at Husillos. 
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The Sanctuary of Po-Nagar at Nhatrang. — In the Bulletin de I'Ecole 
frartfaise de VExIreme Orient, 1902, pp. 19-54, H. PARiMENTiER describes the 
sanctuary of the Po-Nagar at Nhatrang. Here are found four sacred build- 
ings, interesting for their varied forms, for the religious importance of the 
sanctuary, and for the numerous inscriptions which they have furnished. 
The principal structure is a very elaborate creation and important for the 
histor\' of Indo-Chinese ai'chitecture. 

Cast of the CoUeoui Statue for the Boston Museum. — The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, has received a full-size cast in plaster of the great 
statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni in Venice. As the supports of the statue 
are no longer considered strong enough to warrant the taking of a mould 
from the original, the authorities of the Berlin Museum permitted the repro- 
duction of their cast, which is one of three made fifty years ago, and the 
only full-size copv known to exist at the present time. (^American Architect, 
No. 1404, p. 64.) 

ITALY 

The Tomb of Onofrio Strozzi. — In the Church of Santa Trinita, at 
Florence, is the sepulchral monument of Onofrio Strozzi, which on docu- 
mentary grounds alone is usuallj' assigned to Fiero di Niccolo and to the 
year 1418. In L'Arte, 1903, pp. 7-14, Marcel Reymond shows that this 
monument is evidently derived from the tomb of Giovanni de' Medici by 
Donatello, executed in 1428. The Renaissance character of the Strozzi tomb, 
as well as its resemblance to the works of Donatello are cited as evidence to 
show that the tomb could not have been made by Piero di Niccolo, who, in 
1423, executed in Gothic style the tomb of the Doge Tommaso Mocenigo in 
Venice. M. Reymond therefore concludes that a sepulchral slab may have 
been ordered of Piero di Niccol6 1418, but that it was replaced by the present 
imposing monument, which could not have been executed earlier than 1480. 

A Renaissance Leaning Pagade at Genoa. — In the Architectural 
Record, 1902, pp. 601-619, W. H. Goodyear discusses the leaning facade of 
S. Ambrogio, Genoa, also described by him in Memoirs of Art and Archae- 
ology, Vol. I, No. 2. See Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 250. 

The Casa Landriani. — The Casa Landriani, attributed to Bramante. 
which has recently become the property of the city of Milan, is the subject 
of a short article by Luca Beltrami in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 183- 
184. The attribution to Bramante is, in his opinion, incorrect, as the build- 
ing dates from a period after Bramante had left Milan. 

Early Work of Caradosso at Rome. — In the Church of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, the chains of St. Peter are preserved in a reliquary beneath the 
high altar. The reliquary is protected by two dooi-s of bronze bearing the 
arms of Sixtus IV and Giulio delta Rovere and adorned with scenes from 
the life of St. Peter. These bronze reliefs have sometimes been attributed 
to Antonio Pollaiolo, but are now more properly assigned by A. Venturi to 
Caradosso. To him are also assigned a reliquary in the National Museum 
at Florence and two bronze reliefs, one of which is in the South Kensington 
Museum and the other in the Louvre. All of these works appear to have 
been made in Rome and are, therefore, earlier than 1480, when Caradosso 
went to Milan. (L'Arte, 1903, pp. 1-6.) 

Delia Robbia Sculptures in Sicily. — In L'Arte, 1903, pp. 37-47, Fran- 
cesco LA Grassa-Patti publishes four reliefs of the Robbia School, all of 
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■which are assigned to Andrea della Robbia. One is a full-length Madonna 
and Child in the Church of Santa Maria di Gesii at Trapani, and is an 
interesting addition to the catalogue of Robbia works. The other three 
monuments, of which one is in the Church of Santa Maria della Scaia at 
Messina, another in the Church of San Niccolo lo Gurgo at Palermo, and a 
third in the National Museum at Palermo, are all replicas of previously 
known compositions. 

The Armor of Charles V. — Of the persistent erroneous traditions 
which infest the history of art a notable instance is the attribution to Ben- 
venuto Cellini of the armor of Charles V, now in the Ambras collection at 
Vienna. In a manuscript by Antonio Petrini, bearing the date 1643 and 
now preserved in Florence, it appears that the armor of Charles V was 
made by a certain Pirro Sirrico. Jacopo Gelli, an authority upon Italian 
armor, finds, in the archives of Milan, records of Pirro Sironi, a maker of 
armor of the early sixteenth century. Pirro, it appears, was the son of Gio- 
vanni Sironi, also a maker of armor. Gelli had already pointed out the 
Milanese character of the armor of Charles V in Rassegna d' Arte, June, 
1902. If we may assume that the Pirro Sirrico o£ Petrini is the Pirro 
Sironi of the Milanese archives, the authorship and provenance of the 
armor of Charles V become definitely known. (Rassegna d' Arte, 1903, 
pp. 29-31.) 

Classical Prototypes for Two Renaissance Tombs. — In Rep. f. K. 

1902, pp. 401-408, P. ScHOTTMULLER claims to have discovered tlie classical 
reliefs which stimulated the compositions upon two Renaissance tombs. 
One of these is upon a sarcophagus now in the Villa Faustina at Cannes, 
but formerly in the Palazzo d'Aste in Rome. This relief he believes was 
seen by Verrocchio before he made the tomb of Francesca Tornabuoni. 
[The two reliefs certainly exhibit similar methods of composition, but the 
dependence of Verrocchio's relief upon the classical prototype does not 
appear clearly established — A. M.] The second relief, now in the Palazzo 
Montalvo in Florence, is believed to have inspired Giuliano da Sangallo when 
he made the tomb of Francesco Sassetti in the Church of S. Trinita. 

Recent Studies on Lombard Painting of the Fifteenth Century. — 
Hitherto Renaissance painting in Tuscany and Venice has attracted much 
more attention than the paintings of the early Lombard School. Recently, 
however, attention is being directed to the painting and sculptures of this 
district. F. M. Valeri, in 1902, published an important volume entitled, 
Pittori lombardi del Quattrocento. This book forms the subject of a discus- 
sion, with additions and corrections, by W. Suida in Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 
331-347 ; and Woldemae von Seidlitz contributes an article to LWrte, 

1903, pp. 31-36, in which he sets forth the distinguishing characteristics of 
Zenale and Butinone — two artists who received much attention in Valeri's 
book. 

A Triptych of the Sixteenth Century. — Proceedings of the Soc. Ant. 
XIX, No. 1, pp. 136-140, contains notes by Lord Balcarras on a double 
painted triptych of the sixteenth century. It contains thirty-two pictures of 
scenes in the life of Christ or His Mother, with some 950 figures and faces. 
The artist was apparently a Greek, but strongly influenced by Italian, prob- 
ably Venetian, types. The work itself seems to be comparatively modern, 
but " reproduces a version dating back to early times." 
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A Lost Painting by Botticelli. — In the Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 
63-74, H. P. HoRNE writes upon a lost ' Adoration of the Magi ' by Sandro 
Botticelli. This painting, of which a brief notice is preserved by the ' Ano- 
nimo Gaddiano,' was in the Palazzo Veechio, Florence. After considering 
various paintings of this subject, Mr. Home concludes that the unfinished 
' Adoration ' by Botticelli, which was recovered from the magazines of the 
Uffizi and placed on exhibition a few years ago, is, in all probability, the 
painting formerly in the Palazzo Veechio. 

Giovanni da Bologna. — Crowe and Cavalcaselle describe a painting 
signed by Giovanni da Bologna, now in the Gallery at Venice, and three 
other paintings signed by the same author, the whereabouts of which are 
now unknown. A painting representing S. Christopher has recently been 
discovered by A. Moschetti in the Civic Museum at Padua. Giovanni da 
Bologna has been regarded as a painter representing the Bolognese School 
of the fourteenth century. His paintings, however, -appear to have emanated 
from Venice, and Moschetti points out their correspondence in style with 
those of Lorenzo Veneziano. He may, therefore, more propeily be classed 
as a Venetian painter of the fourteenth century. (Ransegna d' Arte, 1903, 
pp. 36-39.) 

Alunno di Domenico. — The Burlington Magazine, I, 1903, pp. 6-20, 
contains an article by Bernhakd Berenson, entitled, 'Alunno di Domenico.' 
This title, indicating a disciple of Domenico Ghirlandajo, is given to the 
author of a number of paintings and engravings. Mr. Berenson maintains 
that the 'Massacre of the Innocents,' which forms part of the large 'Adora- 
tion of the Magi,' painted by Ghirlandajo in 1488 for the Church of the 
Innocenti, is not by Ghii-landajo's own hand, but by a pupil of his, who 
seems also to have made the predelle to this altarpiece. Other predelle to 
Ghirlandajo's altarpieces are found to be by the same hand, also several cas- 
sone panels and a series of interesting wood engravings which illustrated 
early Florentine books. Dr. Ulmann has, in a measure, anticipated Mr. Be- 
renson in recognizing the works of this painter and would identify him with 
David Ghirlandajo. The style, however, indicates a man who was influ- 
enced not only by Domenico Ghirlandajo, but quite as much by Botticelli 
and Piero di Cosimo. A recently discovered document indicates that the 
painter of the predelle of Ghirlandajo's altarpiece in the Innocenti bore the 
name Bartolommeo di Giovaimi. 

Giovanni Francesco da Rimini. — In further elucidation of the work 
of this artist (see Eassegna d' Arte, 1902. pp. 134-135; Am. J. Arch. VII, 
1903, p. 259), C. Ricci publishes in Rassegna d' Arte, 1903, pp. 69-70, two 
more paintings, a ' Madonna Adoring the Child,' in the Gallery at Bologna, 
and a 'Baptism of Christ,' in the Blumenstihl collection in Rome. In 
these paintings may be recognized the influence of Benedetto Bonflgli. 

Notes on Vincenzo Popjia. — In the Museum of Berlin there is a 
painting of the ' Deposition,' ascribed in part to Foppa. In fact, the paint- 
ing is signed, on the border of the garment of Nicodemus, Vincentiim de 
Phop pinxit. This signature is probably of later date than the painting. 
Nevertheless, the style of the painting, in many details, is identical with the 
' Adoration of the Shepherds ' in the National Gallery at London and with 
that of the ' Madonna with Saints ' in the Brera at Milan. The painting is 
attributed entirely to Vincenzo Foppa by C. J. Ffoulkks in Rassegna d' 
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Arte, 1902, pp. 168-173. The painting is identified with that described by 
Albuzio in the Church of S. Pietro in Gessate in Milan at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and was probably painted about 1495, when Foppa was 
an old man. 

The testimony of Zamboni that the inscription on Foppa's tombstone 
records his death in 1492 has been unhesitatingly accepted by art histo- 
rians, but some of Foppa's paintings are of later date than this ; hence a 
hypothetical personage called Vincenzo Foppa, the younger, has been 
created. C. Jocelyn Ffoulkes has recently devoted considerable study to 
the paintings and bibliography of Vincenzo Foppa, and has made researches 
in the archives of S. Alessandro at Brescia. These archives are well pre- 
served, and indicate that Vincenzo Foppa was alive for some years after 
1492, and that his death must have occurred between May 31, 1515, and 
October 16, 1516. (Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 103-121.) 

Titian's Sacred and Profane Love. — In Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 
177-181, Umbeuto Gnoli writes of Titian's celebrated painting in the 
Borghese Gallery. I. M. Palraarini in the Nuova Antologia, August, 1902, 
had designated the subject of this picture as the 'Fountain of Ardenna,' 
basing his interpretation on Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato, Part I, Canto 
III, 31 ffg. This interpretation Gnoli holds to be without sufficient founda- 
tion. He adheres to the interpretation given by Wiclthoff in 1895 and 
followed by Claude Philipps in his ' Earlier and Later Work of Titian,' 1897 
and 1898, that the painting represents Venus persuading Medea to rejoin 
Jason — the classical myth elaborated in the A rgonauticon of Valerias Flac- 
cus and the Metamorphoses of Ovid. A writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
(February 4, 1902), announces that in an edition of the Argonauticon of 
Valerius Flaccus, Paris, 1550, the frontispiece is the Borghese painting with 
the subscription, ' Venus persuading Medea to fly with Jason.' The coat- 
of-arms on the picture Gnoli finds elsewhere with the title 'Aurelio,' and 
recalls the fact that Nicolo Aurelio was Grand Chancellor in Venice in 1523. 

In Rassegna d' Arte, 1903, pp. 40-43, I. M. Palmarini replies to Gnoli's 
article, that if the subject of this painting be derived from the Argonauticon 
of Valerius Flaccus, then Venus should appear in the guise of Circe clad in 
a peculiar costume and making her appearance to Medea in a closed room, 
not in the open country, and that Medea herself should have been indicated 
by some characteristic symbol. On the other hand, the subject indicated 
by Palmarini, namely, the ' Fountain of Ardenna,' or ' Fountain of Love,' 
corresponds more closely with descriptions in the Boiardo's Orlando Inna- 
morato. In Rassegna d' Arte, 1903, p. 74, Gnoli maintains his previous 
position against the criticism of Palmarini. In the Nation, July 2, 1903, 
pp. 9-10, is a letter by Gnoli stating his view in detail. He says he has 
not been able to find the Paris edition of the Argonauticon with this picture. 
(See also letters from Miss T. Peck and R. Garnett in the Nation for 
October 15, and November 12, 1903, in criticism of Palmarini.) 

Canova and the Tomb of Alfieri. — The splendid tomb by Canova, 
erected to Alfieri by tiie Countess of Albany, is well known to visitors to S. 
Croce, Florence. The correspondence between Canova and the Countess of 
Albany concerning the design of this tomb and the modifications before it 
reached its final form has been preserved and is published in N. Arch Yen. 
1902. Nos. 45, 46, and 47. 
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FRA.NCE 

Types of Old Paris Houses.— In the Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 
84-100, Rose Kingslky and Camii le Gronkowski begin a series of four 
articles on 'Important Old Houses of Paris.' The first article treats of 
the Hotel Lauzun, the apartments of which were elaborately ornamented in 
the Louis XIV period. 

An Italian Manuscript in the Biblioth&que Nationale. — In the Gaz. 
B.-A. XXVIII, 1902, Leon Dorez wrote concerning a manuscript which 
contained drawings apparently copied frora the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. In the Chron. d. Arts, 1903, p. 20, Geokg Gronau shows that 
these drawings are based upon various monuments, not merely paintings, 
but drawings and medals by various authors. He believes they cannot 
have been executed before the seventeenth century. 

Early French Renaissance Wood Carving. — At a meeting of the 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr., held November 19, 1902, J. B. Gikaud presented a paper on 
a coffre de marriage, dated 1512, which he considered a, work of the School 
of Lyons. M. Vituy, however, compares it with a fine marriage chest, 
formerly at the chateau of Azay-le-Rideau, and concludes that its attribution 
to the school at Lyons is not proved. Both of these examples of early French 
Renaissance wood carving, however, reveal Italian influence, (fi. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1902, pp. .321-325.) 

Tmvo Miniatures by Jean Fouquet. — The French art of the fif- 
teenth century has recently attracted considerable attention, especially 
the work of Jean Fouquet. Paul Dukrieu has been making a special 
study of the miniatures of this artist, on which subject he expects to 
publish a volume. He publishes two inedited miniatures by Jean Fou- 
quet, now in the Bibliotheque Royale of The Hague, in the M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. LXI, pp. 105-128. One represents a 'Madonna,' and the other a 
' Crucifixion.' 

Portraits of Louis XI. — Since the publication of a miniature of Louis 
XI by Jean Fouquet in the Gaz. Arch. 1889, much has been written on the 
portraits of Louis XI. In the Gaz. B.-A. XXIX, 1903, pp. 213-227, H. 
BoucHOT contributes an article on the portraits of Louis XI. After men- 
tioning several portraits derived from Jean Fouquet's miniature, he pub- 
lishes a medal by Francesco Laurana, which represents the king when about 
forty years of age ; also a drawing in the library at Arras, which repre- 
sents him about twenty-three years of age. This appears to have been 
copied from a painting by Rogier van der Weyden. The Museum at Berlin 
also possesses a drawing which Bouchot recognizes as a representation of 
Louis XI by a Burgundian artist. 

A Portrait of a Duke of Bourbon. — The Museum of Roanne has re- 
cently acquired a fine portrait of Duke Charles III of Bourbon (1489-1527). 
The painting was found at Moulin about fifty years ago by Valentine 
Smith, and has often been exhibited. It is briefly described and repro- 
duced by J. Dechelette in R. Arch. 1, 1903, p. 281 (cut). 

Pierre Julien. — One of the first of French sculptors to devote his 
energies to the modern revival of classic subjects and forms in sculpture 
was Pierre Julien, born in 1731, died in 1801. Hitherto biographical notices 
of his life and works have been founded upon the Notice historique sur la vie 
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et les ouvrages de Pierre Julien, publislied by J. Le Breton in 1805. A more 
thorough study of liis biography and of his works has been undertaken by 
A. Pascal iu Gaz. B.-A. XXX, 1903, pp. 325-342. 

BELGIUM 
Early Flemish Painting. — The lilstory of Flemish painting begins 

with the famous altarpiece of the 'Mystic Lamb ' at Ghent, bearing tixe date 
1432, and painted by Hubeit and Jan Van Eyck. As Hubert Van Eyck 
died in 1426, his share in this altarpiece has furnished a problem not yet 
solved. In the Gaz. B.-A. XXIV, pp. 215 and 474, W. H. James Weale 
wrote upon Hubert Van Eyck and assigned to him a number of paintings. 
A contribution to the early history of Flemish painting' has recently been 
made by Paul Duruieu, who writes in the Gaz. B.-A. XXIX., 1903, pp. 
1-18, 107-120. He has made a special study of the miniatures contained in 
a Book of Hours, the greater part of which is now iu the National Library 
at Turin, parts of which are in the collection of Prince Trivulzio at Milan, 
and others in the Louvre and in the private collection of Mnie. la Baronne 
Adolphe de Rothschild. These miniatures were made for Jean, Due de 
Berry, and William IV, Count of Holland and Hainaut, prior to the year 
1417. The historic and artistic analogies are so striking between these 
miniatures and the paintings of the Van Eyck brothers, that M. Durrieu is 
inclined to attribute the ininiatures to one of them. The Societe de I'His- 
toire de France and the Ecole des Chartes in 1902 issued reproductions of 
these miniatures, but, as this publication was privately printed, all lovers 
of Flemish painting will be grateful to M. Durrieu for having published 
some of them in the Gaz. B.-A. 

A series of articles on the early painters of the Netherlands, as illustrated 
by pictures recently exhibited at _Bruges, is being published by W. H. James 
Weale in the Burlington Magazine. The March and April numbers each 
contain an article. They are full of detailed information, beautifully illus- 
trated, and form a valuable record of this important exhibition. 

The Brothers Van Eyck. — In Allien. February 28, March 14, 21, 28, 
1903, the discussion as to tha collaboration of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck in 
certain pictures is continued by Alfred Marks and W. H. James Weale 
(see Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 251). To the evidence from southern plants 
and fanciful architecture, the former now adds a flight of birds flying in 
converging lines, which he regards as a sort of cipher of Jan. The latter 
insists that chronological evidence makes any collaboration between the 
brothers impossible after 1422. 

The Painting of the Chancellor Rolin with Saints. — The Louvre 
contains a painting from Autun, usually attributed to Jan Van Eyck, and 
interpreted as the 'Chancellor Rolin worshipping the Virgin and Child.' 
This has been considered by Weale as more probably a work of Hubert Van 
Eyck. Recently H. Bouchot (R. Art Anc. Mod. I, 1903, pp. 21-22) has 
maintained that the work must have been executed after the death of Van 
Eyck, and cannot represent Rolin. In R. Arch. I, 1903, pp. 279-280, S. R. 
declares against this view. The painting certainly belongs to the Flemish 
School, and very probably represents Rolin. 

The Book of Hours of Pope Alexander VI. — In the M. Soc. Ant. Fr., 
Vol. 61, pp. 219-229, Comte Couret writes concerning a Book of Hours 
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now in the Musee historique d'Orleans. This manuscript, besides being a 
splendid example of caligraphy, is of interest because of the beautiful minia- 
tures executed by the Flemish painter, Gerard David. The coat-of-arms of 
Pope Alexander VI on the cover having been called in question, the present 
article is a plea for its genuineness. 

The Warwick Manuscript. — In the Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 
151-164, Sir E. Maunde Thompson contributes an article entitled 'The 
Pageants of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, commonly called the 
Warwick Manuscript.' This manuscript is illustrated by a series of fifty- 
tliree drawings of certain episodes in Beauchamp's career. These drawings 
are described and four of them reproduced. The style of the drawings 
indicates a Flemish draughtsman. The suggestion is here made that these 
drawings, perpetuating the gallant deeds of Richard Beauchamp, were 
probably ordered by Anne, Countess of Warwick, the youngest daughter of 
the Earl. 

Flemish Paintings on a Rood-screen. — The remains of the rood-screen 
of Tacolneston Church, Noifolk, are described by E. F. Strange in Pro- 
ceedings of the Soc. Ant. XIX, No. 1, pp. 142-146. The chief interest is in 
the paintings in tempera on two panels, representing an 'Annunciation' and 
a 'Temptation of St. Anthony.' The latter is an exact reproduction of the 
engraving by Lucas van Leyden. The former is not yet identified, but 
clearly belongs to the Flemisli School of the late fifteenth century. The 
framework of the panels is richly ornamented in colors and gilding, but 
there is nothing to suggest that it is not the work of English craftsmen. 
The panels are clearly Flemish, and perhaps by Lucas van Leyden himself. 
The church was rebuilt about 1503 and the engraving of St. Anthony is 
dated 150.0. 

The Maitre d'OuItremont. — In the Museum at Brussels there is a fine 
triptych, assigned to the Maitre d'OuItremont without further identification. 
Recently, however, Gustave Gliick and Camille Benoit have identified the 
' Portrait of a Man,' No. 538, in the Museum at Brussels, with a portrait 
described by Van Mander, painted by Jan Mostaert. A series of portraits 
have, accordingly, recent ly been assigned to this master. The aflinity and 
style between the triptych and portraits are so great that E. Durand- 
Greville, in Chron. d. Arts, 1903, pp. 4-5, identifies the Maitre d'OuItremont 
as Jan Mostaert. 

A Painting by K. D. Kauninck in the Museum at G-hent. — There 
has recently been discovered in the Museum at Ghent an interesting paint- 
ing signed by K. D. Kauninck. In Chron. d. Arts, 1903, p. 60, L. Maeter- 
linck interprets the painting as representing S. Genevieve, as the protector 
of the City of Paris. Maeterlinck believes the painter to be unknown, but 
recognizes in his style affinities with that of Jan or HansBol of Malines, and 
Jan van Rillaert of Louvain. He believes, therefore, that the painting was 
made in Flanders for a Frenchman at the end of the sixteenth century. 

In Ihid. p. 69, H. Hymans says that he called attention to this picture in 
his little volume Gand et Tournai. He notes that the Museum of Cologne 
contains a painting by the same arti.st signed, K. D. Keuninck, also that 
Brockhaus, of Leipzig, possessed another work by the same painter. Who 
K. D. Kauninck was is shown by G. Gluck, Ibid. p. 96. He is mentioned 
in the Liggeren of the Guild of S. Luke at Antwerp, under the name Cer- 
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sliaen (or Kerstiaen) de Coninck, schilder van CortrycTc. His first name is the 
equivalent of Christian. Christian de Coninck, it appears, was a native of 
Courtrai, was admitted to the Guild of S. Luke at Antwerp in 1580, and 
may there have been influenced by the work of Hans Bol. His name is 
mentioned as late as 1630. He had a son, also named Christian, who died 
in 1643. The Royal Gallery of Vienna possesses a large landscape inven- 
toried, in 1659, as the work of Christian Koninck, painter, from Antwerp. 
Whether this latter painting was by the father or son cannot now be 
determined. 

Brueghel, the Elder. — In Rassegna d' Arte, 1803, pp. 49-51, G. Le 
Brun treats of the elder Brueghel, and publishes two paintings by him in 
the Museum at Naples. One of these is the striking picture of ' The Blind 
Leading the Blind ' ; the other, a medallion representing the ' Robbing of a 
Monk.' 

GERMANY 

Recent Works on Albrecht Durer. — In the Gaz. B.-A. XXIX, 1903, 
pp. 59-78, Maurice Hamel reviews a number of books and articles recently 
written upon Albrecht Diirer. These are: Auguste Marguillier, Albert 
Dilrer, Paris, 1902; Berthold Haendcke, Die Chronologie der Landschaften 
Albrecht Durers, Strassburg, 1899; Paul Weher, Beilrage zu Durers Weltan- 
schauung, Strassburg, 1900; W. Suida, Die Genredarstellungen Albrecht 
DUrers, Strassburg, 1900; L. Justi, Konstruierte Figuren und Kopfe unter 
den Werlcen Albrecht Durers, Leipzig, 1902 ; and the articles of M. H. Thode 
in the Jb. Preuss. Kumts. 1891, 1893, and 1901. 

The Proportions of the Human Body. — Albrecht Diirer's study of 
the proportions of the human body is made the basis of a study on this sub- 
ject by CoNSTANTiN WiNTERBERG. The first installment is published in 
Rep. f. K. 1903, pp. 1-19. 

Hans Sebald Beham. — In the Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 189-201, 
Campbell Dodgson writes concerning Hans Sebald Beham. This article 
draws especial attention to Gustav Pauli's recent catalogue of the copper 
plate engravings, etchings, and woodcuts by this artist, and contains a 
number of illustrations of his work. 

A German Plaquette in the Louvre. — Since 1856 the Louvre has pos- 
sessed a plaquette which formed part of the gift of Ch. Sauvageot. In the 
catalogue of this collection made by M. Sauzay in 1861, and in the catalogue 
of Clement de Ris made in 1873, this plaquette has been strangely mis- 
understood and its inscriptions misread. A careful study of the plaquette 
by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot shows that the plaquette represents part 
of a composition concerning the Prodigal Son, and that the inscription 
comes from the Gospel of St. Luke xv. 13. The date of the plaquette had 
been assigned to the years 1515 and 1615. It now appears to have been 
copied with slight modifications from an engraving of Hans Sebald Beham, 
made by him in 1.540. The plaquette doubtless may be attributed to the 
last half of the sixteenth century. (Chron. d. Arts, 1903, pp. 11-12.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Miserere Stalls at Thanet. — In the Church of St. Mary, Minster, in 
Thanet, Keijt, are eighteen miserere stalls of the early fifteenth century. 
They are of oak, quaintly carved, and are fine examples of mediaeval work. 
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The subjects selected for the decoration of the seats are of the usual type, 
often humorous and slyly satirical. Eighteen stalls now exist, but it is 
probable that there were six more, and that the original positions have been 
somewhat altered. (H. Philibert Feasey, Reliq. IX, 1903, pp. 55-61 ; 
8 figs.) 

The Evolution of Form and Decoration in English Silver Plate. — 
In the Burlington Magazine, 1903, pp. 167-179, Percy Macquoid publishes 
the first part of an article on ' The Evolution of Form and Decoration in 
English Silver Plate.' The article is well illustrated with reproductions of 
mazer cups, shell and wine cups, tankards, beakers, and standing cups of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Old Sussex Pottery. — In an article in Reliq. IX, 1903, pp. 1-9 (lOfigs.), 
W. Heneage Legge publishes some examples of Romano-British ware and 
a fragment of a mediaeval jug, though most of the article is concerned with 
Sussex ware of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 



